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Gents of the Week. 


THERE is no longer a doubt that the Turks have 
again begun to massacre Armenians in Cilicia, and 
hideous as their exploits already are, there is the gravest 
reason to fear that much worse is to follow. The Rev. 
Harold Buxton, who has just arrived from Marash, 
believes that 16,000 have already perished in that town, 
while the camps of refugees, but just returned from 
Syria, are in grave danger. Owing to Anglo-French 
jealousies in Syria, the French insisted on the withdrawal 
of the British or Indian troops lately in Cilicia. Their 
own forces, mainly negroes and Armenian Volunteers, 
are outnumbered by the Turkish Nationalist bands, 
behind whom there is the army of Mustapha Kamel. 
There is no force capable of coping with a Turkish 
forward move, and rumor even reports the fall of 
Alexandretta. The details of the massacre speak of the 
usual sickening barbarities. The policy of the French 
(voiced by the “ Temps ’’) was to court the friendship of 
Mustapha Kamel, and in the districts which they occu- 
pied they seem to have disarmed the Armenians, but not 
the Turks. From the day of the Armistice downwards 
the Allies had only one preoccupation in the East, to 
support Denikin. They got the Straits open at once to 
forward Mr. Churchill’s conquests, but down to this day 
they have taken no steps whatever to occupy Greater 
Armenia (Van, Erzeroum, é&.). If Lesser Armenia 
(Cilicia) was occupied in part, that was done, not to hold 
the Armenians, but to forward the economic plans of 
France. 

” * * 

Tue Supreme Council is still discussing Turkey. Its 
published records mention nearly everything but the 
Armenians. There has even been time to discuss what 
shall be done with the old hulks of the Turkish fleet, and 
what indemnity the Turks shall pay “ according to prece- 
dent ’’—a phrase which shows that the Supreme learn 
nothing from their own mistakes. The Turks are to 
keep Constantinople and Anatolia, which means, we are 
told, that their Empire will be reduced from thirty to 
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six million inhabitants. All this ison paper. How the 
French, the Greeks, the Italians and ourselves are to 
occupy and hold the possessions allotted to each, is a 
matter which each will solve or fail to solve in his own 
way. Weshall use Indians, the French negroes, Greeks 
and Italians, however, cannot conquer by proxy. Some 
sort of force is in being to execute the more obviously 
Imperialist parts of this partition. But what army is 
going to recover the Turkish provinces which will pre- 
sumably be assigned to the Armenian Republic? Many 
months ago the Labor Party drew attention to this 
omission, and Mr. Lloyd George made the singular retort 
that people who objected to the use of British troops to 
attack one Socialist Republic had no right to ask for 
them to defend another. We do not think that the whole 
duty of protecting the Armenians ought to fall on the 
British Empire, but if no one else will share it, it lies 
with us to see it through. The pretence of waiting for 
America was long ago out of date. 
* * * 

Tue debate of Thursday last on the future of 
Constantinople gave the Prime Minister an opportunity 
for an adroit display of the Parliamentarian’s arts, but 
it came far from dealing adequately on either side with 
the immense issue of the destinies of Turkey. Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking before the Opposition had opened its 
case, assumed the offensive-defensive by basing himself 
on the statement of our war-aims made to Labor in 
January, 1918. In this he had declared that we were 
‘‘ not fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
the Turks of their capital or of the rich lands of Asia 
Minor or Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in 
race.’”’ Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine were alone and expressly excepted, as no part 
of the Turkish ‘‘ homelands.’? This declaration had 
actually been drawn up with the aid of Lord Robert 
Cecil, who wag then in full charge of the Foreign Office. 

* * * 

THaT reminder was evidently meant to spike Lord 
Robert’s guns, and his speech suffered accordingly. He 
did, however, deliver a sufficiently direct counter-blow. 
The Premier, who now treated this declaration as a sacred 
pledge, had, in fact, totally disregarded it during the Peace 
Conference, for he had repeatedly and pressingly offered 
Constantinople to America. Lord Robert might have 
gone even further. In few points has this “ pledge” been 
observed. Austria-Hungary has been “destroyed,” 
while Asia Minor (and probably Thrace) is about to be 
assigned to Greece and Italy. Perhaps the gravest part 
of this Constantinople business is that it is not really 
proposed to internationalize the Straits. They are to be 
guarded by the three Chief Allies, Britain, France, and 
Italy, with no safeguards for the interests of the States 
bordering on the Black Sea. So totally is the League of 
Nations ignored that it is not even proposed to make it 
the guardian of the common waterways. 

* * * 

Mr. AsquiTH’s return to Westminster was turned 
into something of a triumphal progress by the crowds 
that lined the streets on the road to Westminster, and 
of a carnival by the medical students. In the House he 
was received with less enthusiasm, for the Coalition, after 
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being encouraged to receive him warmly were instructed 
to keep silence and their seats, and cheer Mr. Lloyd 
George instead, while the Liberals rose and applauded, 
and thus showed the thinness of their ranks. The first 
part of this design was carried out ; the second miscarried. 
We hope that Mr. Asquith will now set himself to work 
to destroy the Coalition, and to seek associates for his 
task, and that he will concentrate on foreign policy. Mr. 
George and he shook hands, but that is the accustomed 
courtesy of the prize-ring. 
* * * 

THE correspondence between President Wilson and 
the Allies on the Adriatic Question, published on Satur- 
day, contained no surprises, and as usual proved that the 
press had been accurate in its disclosures, and the 
Government disingenuous in its denials. The White 
Paper at last publishes part of the Secret Treaty of 
London, but merely in selections, though the full text 
was given to the world by the Bolsheviks three years ago. 
The only new fact of importance concerns Albania. The 
Allies have offered a mandate for it to Italy, with the 
right to garrison it for two years, and to keep Valona in 
perpetuity, while Southern Albania is to go to Greece. 
The Italians ask for a five years’ occupation, and demand 
that they shall draw up the Organic Statute of Albania 
without any interference from the League of Nations. 

* * * 

Mr. Witson’s criticisms turn both on the Fiume 
arrangements of the Allied Compromise and on the 
Albanian proposals and his first “ bombshell’’ Note 
concludes with a threat to withdraw the Treaties 
from the Senate, and “permit the terms of the 
European settlement to be independently established 
and enforced by the Associated Governments.’’ 
The final answer of the Allies is all that 
could be desired from the standpoint of courtesy, but it 
indicates no real change of view, for it eulogizes the 
moderation of Italy, and while proposing direct negotia- 
tions between Rome and Belgrade, ends by declaring that 
should these fail, the Allies still adhere to the Secret 
Treaty. Armed with that support, Italy need concede 
nothing. Meantime, the Senate is taking its own course, 
and is now definitely voting Mr. Lodge’s reservations, 
with more than a two-thirds majority. It will thus go 
back to the President in a form which he cannot accept. 
He will pigeon-hole it, and the whole question will be 
hung up until the November elections. 

* * * 

It is now clear that the Allies have no real intention 
of doing anything constructive for starving Austria. The 
loans promised may just keep her on a starvation ration 
of bread, with less than a starvation ration of coal. For 
the provision of raw materials, which means work, there 
seems no hope from any official quarter. Everyone is 
moved by the misery of the Viennese children, but every- 
one knows that the way finally to save the children is to 
give their fathers work. It seems as though the best hope, 
after all, because of the hardness of men’s hearts, may 
lie in the private initiative of financiers on business lines. 
Herr Julius Mein] has obtained wide support in London 
for the formation of a syndicate, which proposes to trade 
with all the States of the Jate Dual Monarchy, providing 
raw materials on commission. It will approach the 


several Governments with a proposal that they should 
restore free trade, 7.e., de-control food and_ other 
necessaries. The present controlled prices, owing to the 
fall of the krone, no longer allow a profit, and the 
farmers have all but ceased to produce. A big syndicate 
may be able to deal with the States, if it has much to 
A subsidy 


offer, where the advice of the Allies fails. 





would be necessary in the transition stage, for the poor 
could buy little at free prices. If the syndicate can 
restart production, however, thipgs should gradually 
right themselves. 

* * * 

Tue sudden railway strike in France has come to 
a far from glorious end, and the terms of settlement are 
only a thin covering for defeat. The strike began on the 
Paris-Lyons (P.L.M.) line, because a man had been 
dismissed for attending a trade union meeting in working 
hours without leave of absence. It spread spasmodically 
to other lines without leadership, and it was with obvious 
reluctance that the Federation finally yielded to pressure 
and accomplished facts by declaring it general. The 
stoppage was for two days fairly general, though by no 
means complete. On the other hand, the counter-move 
of the Government, which attempted to call up the 
strikers for military service, was a partial failure, for on 
some lines most of the men ignored it. The terms on 
which the men have gone back to work contain some 
general phrases about the recognition of the rights of the 
Unions, and some undertakings to submit the men’s 
claims for wages to arbitration, but the stigma of defeat 
is conveyed in the refusal to cancel the punishments 
inflicted by the companies on the men. These are “to 
be revised in the spirit of the utmost justice.’? Mean- 
while, six or more of the leaders are still under arrest. 

* * * 

Tue rise of prices which became apparent some 
weeks ago has suddenly quickened, and the reaction has 
been instant on the wages campaigns which have been 
preparing. Thus once more the country faces an 
industrial upheaval. The steel and tinplate industries 
of South Wales are virtually at a standstill, and a general 
stoppage of commercial road transport is threatened. If 
the Government cannot produce a measure to check 
profiteering, so far as it is preventable, the miners will 
almost certainly declare for a new wages demand on 
March 12th. Bakers are claiming 15s. a week more. 
General workers of all kinds are framing new applica- 
tions. In almost every phase of industry, in fact, the 
race of wages after prices has begun again. Alone the 
poorly-organized workers and the lower middle-classes 
do not strike. They are simply sinking gradually beneath 
the burden of life. 

* * * 

THE Government will be more than usually incom- 
petent if it allows the road transport dispute to develop 
into an actual strike. For the first time since the 
Transport Workers’ Federation was formed it has been 
possible to bring into a united movement the many 
unions which include road transport workers in their 
membership. A strike would therefore paralyze the 
movement of food, fuel, and general goods, which would 
be held up in the warehouses, railway depéts, and docks. 
The classes of workers affected, from stable hands to 
drivers of motor iorries, demand a flat rate increase of 
10s. The employers consider the claim excessive, but base 
their rejection, after discussion by the Joint Industrial 
Council, on the ground that non-federated employers 
have failed to observe former awards, and undercut their 
federated rivals with cheap, non-union labor. It is 
doubtful if this practice prevails to any serious extent, 
but the excuse does raise once more the question of 
making an Industrial Council agreement compulsory on 
all employers. 

. + * 

Tue steel strike also arises indirectly out of the 
action of the Joint Industrial Council. The Council for 
the tinplate industry agreed recently on an advance of 
40 per cent. The steel and tinplate trades are so inter- 
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dependent in South Wales that by long-established 
custom a variation of wages in one industry is applied 
to the other. The steel workers therefore demanded the 
40 per cent. increase given to the tinplate workers, but 
the employers suggested a reference to arbitration. The 
executive of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
rejected arbitration on a question which, tkey contended, 
was settled by custom, and they instructed the men to 
give the usual twenty-eight days’ notice. The weapon of 
the strike was thus held in reserve as a means of 
influencing further negotiations. The men revolted, and 
struck without notice against the orders of their 
executive. This body at once declared that no effort 
to re-open negotiations would be made until the members 
resumed work. This stand for constitutional action is 
excellent, but the incident shows how hard it is to keep 
the Labor movement disciplined. 
* * * 

As the House of Commons has passed the Second 
Reading of the Labor Bill for Women’s Enfranchisement 
without a division and the Government oniy propose 
amendments in detail, we may asume that it will 
become law, and that in the near future equality of 
voting power between men and women of twenty-one 
will be established on the residential basis. In practice 
this means’ that the electorate will consist of rather less 
than thirteen million men and rather more than thirteen 
million women, and that there will be a feminine 
majority of about half a million. The “ business” 
qualification disappears, and with it nearly 160,000 
plural voters; while on the other hand, the great mass 
of industrial women workers (largely excluded under 
the existing franchise) come on to the registers. Such 
a Bill suggests a reinforcement for the Labor Party, and 
so it probably is. We may also reckon on a reinforce- 
ment for some special causes, chiefly disarmament and 
the restriction of the liquor traffic. If the Bill passes, 
prohibition, or at least a general measure of local option 
and restraint, is now within sight. 

* * * 

Tue conference of the French Socialist Party in 
Strasburg has dealt a mortal blow to the “ Second Inter- 
national.’’ The French will secede from it, as the 
Italians, the German Minority, the Swiss, and of course 
the Bolsheviks have already done. An “ international ’’ 
composed chiefly of the British Labor Party, the 
German Majority, and the Belgians (who will not meet 
the Germans) can no longer be said to exist. M. 
Longuet carried by an overwhelming majority his motion 
in favor of accepting the invitation of the German 
Minority to a conference of all the “ Left’’ Socialist 
Parties to discuss the creation of a new and genuinely 
Socialist International which will include the Russians. 
To that proposal the I.L.P. will also rally, leaving the 
British Labor Party and the German Majority outside. 
French Socialism is moving very rapidly to the Left. 
M. Renaudel, the leader of the Centre during the war, 
now commands only a handful of votes, while M. Loriot, 
an out-and-out Bolshevik who wanted to join the Third 
(Moscow) International without any transition stage, 
carried over one-third of the Conference with him. 
M. Albert Thomas was not even elected to the Executive. 

* * * 

PROFESSOR GRABSKI, whose name generates more 
humor in others than in himself, isthe portentously solemn 
chairman of the Polish Diet’s Commission for Foreign 
Affairs. In this capacity he has published the terms 
orn which Poland will be pleased to make peace with 
Russia. The Poles seem to imagine that they already 
have a conquered people under their feet. They ask an 





indemnity of 350 millions sterling. They demand that 
the Treaty shall be ratified by a Constituent Assembly. 
They claim nothing less than the extreme easternmost 
frontier of the “ historic’’ Poland of 1772. They are 
already 300 miles east of the true racial frontier of 
Poland (roughly that of the “‘Congress’’ Kingdom). 
This further claim would carry them another hundred 
miles east, to the outskirts of Kieff. They suggest some 
kind of plébiscite, but only for the territory which they 
have not yet occupied. It is hard to believe that even 
Polish Chauvinists can put forward such terms with any 
expectation of peace resulting from them. An indignant 
remonstrance has come already from Warsaw, which had 
gone to the extreme limits of concession, in proposing 
an armistice based on the lines now held by the Poles. 
This folly is the result of the failure of the Supreme 
Council to lay down any eastern frontier for Poland. 
France supports the extreme “ historic ’’ claim, while our 
experts would give to Poland only the “ indisputably 
Polish populations.’”” The chance of peace from this 
opening seems slight. 
* * * 4 

THE appointment of a Geddes to the Washington 
Embassy has been fiercely and variously attacked, and 
it is certainly hard to find any good reason for the choice. 
Sir Auckland Geddes is, of course, a man of ability ; and 
more than once at the Board of Trade he has revealed 
an understanding of economic realities. But the simple 
truth is that neither in his achievements nor in his 
experience is there anything to show that he can fill the 
post of British Ambassador in America—at this moment 
as difficult an office almost as any in the world. He has 
no touch with the world of international affairs, and it 
cannot be supposed that a varied term as general-utility 
man under Mr. Lloyd George will be of any service to 
him in America. Moreover, it must be recognized that 
the Canadian connection is a positive disadvantage’ to 
him in Washington. A considerable part of the Embassy 
work has to do with matters concerning the Dominion: 
in such matters the Americans will be predisposed to 
suspicion of an ambassador whose direct knowledge of 
Transatlantic affairs is confined to Eastern Canada. 

* * * 

The governing facts for the Prime Minister to have in 
mind when appointing a successor to Bryce and Grey were 
these: that Anglo-American relations have entered upon 
an exceedingly critical stage, which may not be passed for 
several years; that in the United States there exists a 
widespread and diversified suspicion of British imperial 
and commercial policy—a suspicion stimulated every 
week by incidents of the nature of the Petrol Report; 
and that the future of the world depends upon the full 
restoration of mutual confidence and goodwill between 
the two peoples. Towards the accomplishment of that 
aim, the selection of the right ambassador would be a 
step of inestimable value. And the only kind of 
ambassador that could be right would be a man who is 
not a politician or the servant of politicians, but an 
Englishman of the highest gifts. 

* . . 

Lorp SypenuamM, Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
Mr. Kipling, some generals, and cther staunch friends 
of freedom in the British Empire and out of it, have 
formed a Liberty League, to fight Bolshevism, prevent 
the “extinction of the family,’’ the “ destruction of the 
individual,’’ and the “elimination of religion of every 
sort ’’ (“ The Globe”). Very proper; but is not this our 
dear and ancient friend “ The Liberty and Property 
Defence League’”’ all over again? Then why is 





“ Property ’’ left out? We should have thought that 
was just what the promoters wanted in. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE RESCUE OF EUROPE. 


Tue publication of President Wilson’s Notes to the 
Supreme Council on the Adriatic question serve chiefly 
to emphasize the isolation of America. Here is the 
man who above all others made the history of Europe in 
the last two years of the war, and created the League 
of Nations. It is hard to guess what the course of events 
would have been, if this lonely, self-moving personality 
had not led America into the war with all her energies 
and resources. ‘The exhaustion of the Allies’ credit 
would alone have forced an earlier peace on lines of 
compromise. To him it was that the enemy surrendered 
his sword, and to him all the democracies looked for the 
guiding ideas of the peace and the new world order. Yet 
he writes in these despatches with a strange aloofness. 
He stands critically outside the little Secret Conclave 
which is governing the world. He complains that it has 
ignored him. He criticizes, sharply yet justly, what it 
has done during his eclipse. His notes of criticism and 
suggestion end with what is in effect a threat to with- 
draw the Peace Treaty and the Alliance Treaty from the 
Senate. In this correspondence from Washington he has 
really done what he nearly did while he was in Paris; 
he has used his last weapon of pressure, the menace to 
leave us all to our own unaided resources. 

The issue which he has selected seems indeed to most 
of us a small one in comparison with the vastly more 
tragic and extensive problems of Europe. There was a 
time when the handling of Russia seemed to him “ the 
acid test.’’ There was another moment when he did 
battle, though it was under the hampering conditions 
of secrecy in which he had unfortunately acquiesced, for 
a humane and honest treatment of Austria. The Adriatic 
may well have appealed to him as a test case, because it 
illustrated all the ways of the old diplomacy in 
a peculiarly cynical form. The mere secrecy of the 
Treaty angered him. Its insistence throughout on 
strategy as the decisive factor in the drawing of frontiers 
and the disposition of people, was the flattest contradic- 
tion of his own principles of settlement, because it implied 
a total disbelief in the ideas of the League of Nations. As 
between two Allies, the Supreme Council had in their 
final compromise lent their whole weight to support the 
stronger against the weaker, though their own views were 
on record to condemn parts of their own solutions. 
Certainly, as he argues, the proposed frontier for Italian 
Istria, and the strip of coast inhabited by Slavs, made 
over to Italy in order to bring her possessions up to the 
boundaries of Fiume, are utterly indefensible. We feel 
much more strongly, what he emphasizes a little less, the 
gross wrong done to Albania in the proposals for its 
partition. To give the South Slavs less than their due 
rights is the first crime against international morals, to 
bid them seek “ compensation ’’ by annexing Scutari and 
North Albania is a second and much wickeder crime. It 
will, if it is consummated, make of the Balkans a forcing 
bed for future “inevitable’’ wars. Worst of all, it is 
defiance of Treaty rights, which ranks in its own way 
with the German violation of Belgium, for no further 
back than 1912 the Great Powers solemnly pledged 
themselves to respect the neutrality, independence and 
integrity of Albania. That Treaty was negotiated by 
Sir Edward Grey, and it was he and Mr. Asquith who, 
three years later, made it “ a scrap of paper.” 

Mr. Wilson has made a powerful and impressive 
protest. The answer of the Allies is all tnat he could 
desire in deference and candor. They have abandoned 





the Clemenceau-Lloyd-George compromise, which 
excited Mr. Wilson’s just indignation. The new 
procedure of inviting Italy and Yugo-Slavia to discuss 
their differences directly, whatever its merits may be, 
makes at least a new departure. There is this to be said 
in its favor, that Italy is now in a much more chastened 
and much more idealistic mood than at any moment 
since the reverse of Caporetto. Signor Nitti is obviously 
sincere in desiring a good peace ; he has publicly rebuked 
the fanatical obsession of some of his countrymen with 
a rock in the Adriatic; he has to deal with a Chamber in 
which the Socialists and the Catholic Left are dominant; 
he is himself an economist who understands what the 
postponement of peace means for Italy. He realizes, we 
may be sure, that a friendly America, in the present 
economic plight of his country, is worth more to her 
than all her possible gains in the Adriatic, in Turkey and 
in Africa. Whether he dare act on that sane perception 
of realities is more doubtful ; his inability to deal with 
d’Annunzio is not encouraging. The Allies, moreover, in 
spite of their formal deference to Mr. Wilson, have not, 
as we read their answer, done anything practical to for- 
ward his views. They have indeed told Rome and 
Belgrade to talk to each other, but they have also said that, 
if no settlement results, they adhere to the Secret Treaty 
of London. That Treaty, it is true, did not give Fiume to 
Italy. It did, however, give her the whole of Northern 
Dalmatia and most of the islands, a territory far more 
valuable and far more populous than Fiume. If she may 
take this (while d’Annunzio all the while keeps Fiume), 
we should be farther than ever from a tolerable 
settlement. The Secret Treaty moreover partitioned 
Albania, and if the Allies adhere to that, Mr. Wilson 
has gained little by his intervention. 

The weakness, it seems to us, of Mr. Wilson’s 
intervention, and, indeed, of all his political strategy is 
that it is negative, and inevitably so. He will withdraw 
the Treaties, he tells the Allies, if his view of the 
Adriatic question does not prevail. But can he get the 
Treaties ratified, if the Allies should bow completely to 
his wishes? Certainly the Covenant of the League will 
not go through without destructive reservations, and in 
its present mood one cannot imagine the Senate 
accepting the Treaty of Alliance at all. Apart altogether 
from the Adriatic issue, the prospect of any agreement 
between Mr. Wilson and the Senate seems 
remote. He is therefore in the position of a man 
who uses as a threat a contingency which he cannot 
in any event avert. We must do without our Treaty if 
we behave ill, but equally we must dispense with it if 
our conduct is exemplary. Again, as we have pointed 
out, the faintest prospect of financial help from 
America would be worth more to Italy, if she thinks 
sanely, than all her possible acquisitions across the 
Adriatic. She certainly will get no help if she continues 
to flout the excellent advice of Mr. Wilson. But will 
she get any if she obeys it? The quasi-autocracy of an 
American President is the most baffling of all modern 
institutions. Up to a point the world deals with him as 
though he were more than a Tsar, only to discover that 
he may have less real power than a British Premier. If 
Mr. Wilson wished to help Italy, there is no probability, 
there is barely a possibility, that he could carry Congress 
with him in any loan or appropriation. Congress cut 
down to half, the other day, the small sum which the 
Administration had assigned to provide food for Austria, 
Poland, and Armenia. It would not look with more 
favor on any proposals for the much less moving, though 
none the less real, needs of Italy. 

If America had possessed a President with a con- 
triving mind, who carried his people and Congress with 
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him, the extremity of Europe in this dark winter cave 
him a second chance of dictating a healing peace. Every 
one of the Allies, excepting only ourselves, stood in dire 
reed of American help, France among the rest. There 
was the chance for Mr. Wilson to carry the policies 
which he failed to impose at Paris. He might have 
presented the two alternatives :— 

(1) Not a dollar while you prate of fantastic 
indemnities, squander your last millions in the Russian 
civil war, and pursue your nationalist feuds over the 
dying body of Austria. 

(2) A generous loan for raw materials and the 
stabilization of currency, if you will revise the more 
illiberal clauses of the Treaty, make peace with Russia, 
and bring sanity to the Central Europe that you have 
Balkanized. 

Mr. Wilson might in short have used the resources of 
the States to back the policy which Mr. Keynes 
propounded on this side and Mr. Vanderlip on 
the other side of the Atlantic. He cannot do this, 
firstly because he himself lacks the training to think 
in this constructive way, and secondly because, however 
well he might himself contrive, he could not carry 
Congress with him. The broad fact is, as the ‘‘ New 
Republic’ puts it, that ‘‘ Congress and the Executive 
are deadlocked . . . This administration can no longer 
do anything affirmative.’’ Neither by finance nor by 
diplomacy can the United States Government do any- 
thing appreciable, for good or ill, in Europe. If anything 
is done, it will be by the private initiative of bankers. 
There can be no change until a new President is chosen, 
and even he will enter on office a full twelve months 
hence. If that President should be Mr. Hoover, or a 
man of his calibre and opinions, America will count once 
more in Europe. If she should choose a reactionary of 
either party, then the Atlantic has become morally 
broader and deeper than it was before the war. 

There could be nothing more unhealthy than a state 
of things in which a whole Continent, threatened with the 
destruction of its civilization, waits on the chance that 
some statesman will emerge to save it. Mr. Hoover may 
or may not come, but he will come too late. With another 
year and another winter of this drifting, feckless mis- 
direction, the plight of some regions of Europe will be 
past saving. One can see clearly in retrospect what ought 
to have been done in the first days after the armistice. 
The whole of belligerent Europe, allied and enemy, under 
the authority of the Supreme Economic Council, should 
have been organized in a colossal Continental effort to 
repair the waste of the war. The entire liberated energy 
of its demobilized armies and dismantled war-industries 
should have been turned to the making of locomotives, 
steam-ploughs, and clothing, the getting of coal, and the 
utilization of water-power. With the hundred millions 
squandered on Denikin, we might have provided electric 
power from water sufficient to solve the whole economic 
problem of Vienna and Central Europe. Instead of 
attempting this effort of organization, the victors went 
electioneering, and when they met it was to haggle over 
frontiers and penalties and indemnities, while instead of 
getting Europe to produce new goods, they fell to 
demanding what was left of the old means of production, 
and hung up the entire effort by a nine months’ blockade 
of Central Europe and a fifteen months’ blockade of 
Russia ! 

There are moments when one feels tempted to call 
for the trial of the peace-criminals. To-day we must 
face the need for this effort in infinitely less favorable 
conditions. Industry is de-controlled; we cannot turn 
it for example, as it ought to have been turned in 1918, 
from the making of guns to the making of ploughs and 





locomotives. Had we concentrated on these two things, 
Europe might be in sight of the prospect of feeding itself. 
It is late todo it now. The whole organization has been 
scrapped. Voluntary undirected effort, stimulated by 
high prices, is now the main chance. We in this country 
may be able to provide ourselves with wheat in the 
coming seasons, when the stimulated exports of the 
States have ceased, because we can pay for it. The 
Continent will not be able to pay, because the Continent 
has not been organized to produce, has, indeed, by the 
insane politics of Versailles, been organized into idleness. 
If our vindictive and. light-headed politics and our 
acquisitive industrial system fail Europe wholly in its 
need, it will turn elsewhere. Lenin, by his compulsory 
labor army, is doing for Russia now what we, by resort 
to a moral appeal, and to free methods of organization, 
might ltave done for all Europe two winters ago. Some- 
how and under some leader, the Continent will organize 
itself against famine. Our chance of being that leader 
is rapidly passing. 





THE DEMAND FOR DECENT GOVERNMENT. 


THERE is one element in Mr. Asquith’s return to Parlia- 
ment which has been ignored, perhaps because it lay at 
the root of all the rest. It is quite true to say that, 
Mr. Asquith was returned for Paisley by a great majority, 
and acclaimed by crowds on his entry into the 
House of Commons, because the people thought he had 
been badly treated, and that it was time to revive the 
authority of Parliament by restoring to it the most 
distinguished of Parliamentarians. But it is not #he 
whole truth. It will take some time for Parliament to 
recover from the slights which the Prime Minister has put 
upon it, and the type of member he has brought into it. 
The House of Commons of to-day neither possesses nor 
deserves the respect which dates from the days when it Was 
peopled with greatness. Its recovery of character will be 
slow, and if the nation resents the degradation of 
its sovereign assembly, whose history is the chronicle 
of its later liberties, the feeling is keener among 
the older than the younger electorate. Neither 
the House of Commens as we know it, nor the 
party system on which it rested, is of very ancient date, 
and the device of the ‘‘ coupon ’’ has been temporarily 
fatal to both. Nor was even the uncorrupted House of 
Commons free of reproach. It was always too large. 
A great part of it was normally idle and unorganized for 
the work of controlling the Executive, and for interven- 
ing effectively in its special province of finance, as well as 
in the great industrial troubles that portend a change 
in the social system. And the custom of herding 
members into the division lobbies under the pres- 
sure of the Whips, or even the threat of Dissolution, 
made for unreality in politics. 

Mr. Asquith’s presence at Westminster can work no 
miracles, but it will, we have no doubt, correct some of 
the grosser faults which Mr. George’s rule has added to 
these inherent or inherited defects of organization. 
Mr. George will have to establish a more respectful 
relationship with the House of Commons than is implied 
in a bi-weekly attendance at question time and a “ star ”’ 
appearance at its debates. He will find it increasingly 
difficult to withhold from it intelligence which he has 
communicated to the Press, and to cozen it out of its 
constitutional part in the shaping of policy. Together, 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil and his group, 
and the more practised of the Labor members, 
should force up the standard of debate, compel 
a measure of accuracy in the Prime Minister’s communi- 
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cations, and confront him with the decisions of the day 
before yesterday as a reason for not changing his mind 
more than once a fortnight. In all these matters the 
force of experience and authority will have weight. But 
this is not the only reason why the country has called 
Mr. Asquith back to Westminster, nor is the state of 
Parliament the only thing that is wrong with its govern- 
ment by Coalition. 

There is, indeed, the incidental trouble of the 
Cabinet. We decline to believe that there has been a true 
restoration of Cabinet rule, or of Cabinet responsibility 
to Parliament. We are still living under a kind of 
White International, and a great many matters vital 
to this country are decided in camerdé and with a group 
of foreign statesmen. Coalitions and Cabiaets, are, or 
ought to be, incompatible things. If ever there was a 
sincere Liberalism or an honest Conservatism, their 
leaders should find it impossible to concert policies and 
meet as a governing committee on terms of personal 
agreement. Does the Fabian Society propose to make 
a Joint Committee of it with the National Party or the 
British Empire League? But there is another condition 
of Cabinet Government. It must be a formal body, 
meeting periodically, with an equal right of summons for 
all its members, and something like an equal political 
status. None of these conditions really apply to the 
nondescript thing to which Mr. George flings a hand- 
kerchief. There is a small, a very small and variable, inner 
conclave; the rest consists of head clerks, experts, 
secretaries on call, or politicians of the third or the fourth 
rank. No true Council of the Realm is here; and, in 
fact, we know that the Coalition is merely a disorderly 
kind of personal Government. Let it be granted that the 
complexity of things increases, and that a great many 
people must be consulted in the process of ‘‘ controlling ”’ 
or ‘‘ de-controlling ’’ the innumerable articles in the sale 
and distribution of which the State meddles. But under 
Mr. George the centre of Government lies in these 
intimate and obscure dealings between officials and 
interests, of which no true report is ever made to Parlia- 
ment. The way to pure or economical government will 
never be kept straight in this world of subsidies, treaties, 
bargains, and price-fixings, of which the press, in itself 
an agent and a decoy of the all-powerful Executive, 
gives just as much or as little account as is allowed it. 

There is a third feature of Georgian politics. That 
is its appalling traffic in ‘‘ honors.’’ It has just been 
recorded that in two years Mr. Lloyd George, the ex- 
democrat, has created over eighty new peerages— a little 
House of Lords in itself. Some of these new magnates of 
England are men of extraordinary wealth, and of no 
record at all in politics, science, the arts, or even the 
constructive side of industry. Why, then, do they 
appear in the Legislature? What is the nature of their 
‘* services,’ and to whom have they been rendered? 
As for the House of Commons, what corner of 
it remains unvisited by the unceasing deluge of 
Privy Councillorships, baronetcies, knighthoods and 
orders? In what sense, even the most conven- 
tional, does it remain an independent assembly? 
Of the minor instruments and agents of government, 
especially in its dealings with the press, no such 
class was ever known to our politics in the 
worst days of the Party system. Napoleon III. lived in 


such an atmosphere; but no other modern Government 
of which we have experience. Does any traditional form 
of British administration really survive in strength? 
Does even the Foreign Office, for example, control foreign 
policy? We doubt it. 

All this means that the course which the country 
pursues depends on the will of one of the most variable 





of the race of opportunists, and that the ship of State 
lurches, in violent tacks, from one course to another. 
Mr. George is a White to-day and a Red to-morrow. The 
joint author of the worst peace in history, and an assent- 
ing party to the inhumanity of the blockade, the Prime 
Minister exists mainly because he now and then succeeds 
in striking an item or two off that fearful account. But 
the process debases the moral currency. Wise men 
can indeed entertain the assurance that the more heedless 
and violent courses, such as Mr. George’s proposal to try 
the Kaiser, impeach the German war-criminals, and 
hang a killing load of indemnities round Germany’s 
neck, can always be reversed by their author without a 
moment’s regard to his reckless past. But such a thing is 
a derision and a debauch of Government; and largely 
it happens not only because the Prime Minister is 
incurably light of character, but because the Coalition 
is a confusion of the political mind and a rottenness in the 
bones of the nation. Therefore it is that an invitation to 
think consistently, to return to fixed principles 
of conduct and well-tried institutions and means of 
government, is not merely a useful device of politics, 
but a requisite of public health. And that is why Mr. 
Asquith has been called back again. 





THE POWER OF LABOR. 


Tue Trade Union Congress next week will decide in 
what way to give expression and effect to its declared 
policy on the nationalization of the mines. Let us 
recall briefly what has happened. In February of last 
year the Miners’ Federation, after a ballot of their 
members, presented certain demands, a general advance 
of wages of 30 per cent., a reduction of hours, and the 
nationalization of the mines. The Government, which 
was still directing the mines, under the powers they 
acquired during the war, offered a Royal Commission 
under a Judge of the High Court, intimating, as it was 
generally understood, that the recommendations of the 
Commission would be accepted by the Cabinet. The 
Commission worked with great industry, and _ its 
proceedings were followed with remarkable interest by 
the public. Ultimately eight out of the thirteen Com- 
missioners reported in favor of expropriating all the 
existing colliery companies and other coal owners. Of 
these eight, one, Sir Arthur Duckham, proposed to vest 
the mines in a series of district coal corporations of 
capitalist shareholders with limited dividends and some 
participation by the miners in the administration. Mr. 
Justice Sankey prepared a scheme of nationalization 
which was not in all respects on the lines of the proposals 
of the Miners’ Federation. But the miners agreed to 
accept it for a period of years. His recommendation 
had the support of six of his colleagues. The five other 
Commissioners recommended the nationalization of 
minerals, but they adhered to the existing system for 
working the coal mines with a few modifications. The 
Government rejected the Sankey Report, and appeared 
disposed to try some scheme for creating a Mining 
Trust with arrangements for co-partnership, but finding 
no support for this proposal, they have fallen back on 
the maintenance of the existing system, in spite of the 
decisive criticisms passed on that system by expert 
witnesses before the Commission. Sir Richard Redmayne, 
in some respects the most important witness before the 
Commission, said that it was generally accepted that the 
present system of individual ownership of collieries was 
extravagant and wasteful, whether viewed from the 
point of view of the coal-mining industry or of the nation. 
This system is condemned by the independent chairman 
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of the Commission (chosen by themselves) and supported 
only by five out of the six capitalists who sat on the 
Commission. 

In these circumstances it is easy to understand the 
demand for direct action. The dependence of the Govern- 
ment on the powerful interests is so obvious and so 
unconcealed that the idea that they have given calm and 
judicial consideration to the proposals of the Commission 
would be received in any quarter with derision. During 
the last fourteen months the policy of the Government 
has been determined on each issue by the strength of this 
or that interest. These interests demanded war with 
Russia ; demanded the partition of Ireland; the preser- 
vation of the existing ownership and administration of 
the mines. ‘“‘Is it not time, then,’’ some Trade 
Unionists argue, ‘‘ that we too took part in this essential 
struggle? Parliament is merely a diversion. All the 
time pressure is being applied behind the scenes by 
wealth, and Mr. Lloyd George reflects its will. He is 
adroit enough in giving his action the appearance of a 
considered judgment, but everybody knows the truth 
about him. So long as we are merely acting as citizens 
we are taking a part in a sham and not a real struggle. 
Let us show the Government that Labor has weapons 
as well as capital, and that if they have reason to fear 
the great interests which find the money for their 
contests and propaganda, there is another power in the 
land with which they will have to reckon in the future. 
Intimidation on one side can be met by intimidation 
on the other.”’ 

This is plausible reasoning, but it overlooks some 
all-important considerations. When the great interests 
coerce the Government, they inflict great loss and suffer- 
ing on the community, but not a loss and suffering of 
which the community is directly or immediately 
conscious. The weapon in the hands of the Trade 
Unionists is less delicate and less flexible. It inflicts at 
once great visible and dramatic suffering. The whole 
world is the poorer because the Government did not 
dare to stand up to the profiteering interests in wool, 
leather, food, petrol, and a hundred other commodities. 
Men and women may be pushed by their suffering into 
a revolutionary temper, but the Government have 
warnings and they can modify their policy or check such 
exactions in time to prevent an outburst. The methods 
of the general strike cannot be graduated or adjusted 
like this. It means immediate and palpable suffering 
‘in nine out of ten homes. Everybody must have within 
the boundaries of his acquaintance men and women 
who are still feeling the effects of the railway strike last 
autumn. For one man who knows what he pays for the 
power exerted by the capitalists, a hundred know what 
they pay for a general strike. One of the chief 
supporters of the general strike in France in the old 
days, M. Briand, a good example of the politician who 
uses Socialism as a ladder for his personal ambitions, 
tried to show the world at what a disadvantage the 
Trade Unionist uses his final weapon. A critic of that 
measure described the general strike as a method of 
enforcing reforms in which the brunt of privation 
and suffering falls on the worker in proportion to 
his poverty. 

There is another respect in which it is true that a 
general strike defeats itself in any society that is not 
prepared for revolution. The general strike is the 
weapon of disorder. If it is possible to suspend 
transport altogether and to put an end to all economic 
life, the result must be famine. Everyone, whether he 
be striker or non-combatant, is interested in the preven- 
tion of famine. Either, then, the Government appears 
in the methods it employs to prevent famine as the 





friend of the threatened community, or else the strikers 
themselves are so well organized that they can restore 
the economic life of the community by their own methods 
and on their own lines. In the first case the Govern- 
ment against: whom the strike is directed enlists a great 
deal of sympathy from people whose interests are 
identical with those of the strikers. Smith, though he 
wants the strike to succeed, wants his children to be fed, 
as does Jones, who starts by having no opinion on the 
merits of the strike. In the long run a general strike 
is a contest of endurance and of organization in which 
the possessing classes start with a vast equipment and 
in which every day of strain makes help from any quarter 
more welcome to the weaker combatants. A Government, 
therefore, stands to gain because the striker is in a false 
position. It is pretty generally suspected that the strike 
of last autumn was welcomed by a Government that 
knew its popularity to be disappearing. A situation 
may be imagined, on the other hand, in which the 
strikers can organize administration themselves. But 
such a strike means a successful revolution, and if the 
strikers were in a position to displace and take over the 
government of the country, the country would be ripe 
for revolution, and the general strike would be an 
incident rather than the capital event. 

Can it be said that we are in a position in which a 
general strike to enforce nationalization of the coal 
mines is a practicable or proper weapon? The Trade 
Unionists are not a small body of oppressed people with 
no other means of declaring their wishes, nor are they 
a separate section of the community unable to influence 
the policy of the nation or of the municipalities. In the 
new edition of their great work on the History of Trade 
Unionism, Mr. and Mrs. Webb estimate that there are 
over six million Trade Unionists. What other organized 
body can count such a proportion of electors? They 
have immense opportunities of propaganda and of 
actual initiation of policy. They control a number of 
municipalities. There is nothing to prevent their 
initiating guild experiments onethe lines of the excellent 
Manchester scheme in a great many industrial towns. 
They could make great reforms in local educa- 
tion. They could address impressive protests to 
the Government on such scandals as the Russian 
policy of the last twelve months. They have 
newspapers of their own and they have a Parliamentary 
party, even if they have not yet learnt how to use it. 
During the war they have served on the most important 
official organizations for the control of different indus- 
tries; they have learnt a great deal about those 
industries, and they are able—as we see in the Court 
that listens day by day to Mr. Bevin’s remarkable 
display—to arraign the capitalists of different classes 
before the bar of public opinion. They have in the 
returned soldiers of all classes thousands of minds 
enlightened or disillusioned by the war, that turn to 
them with sympathy and hope. If the Trade Unionists 
of the country are in a temper to make all the sacrifices 
necessary for a successful general strike, they are 
certainly in a state of mind in which these other weapons 
could be used with triumphant success. Moreover, in 
the present state of the world a general strike would 
inevitably plunge Central and Eastern Europe into still 
more hopeless distress. The whole world would pay the 
price in famine. The only persons who would gain are 
the interests that look to the Coalition, and know that a 
blunder on the part of the Trade Unionists might restore 
its failing prestige. 

But we hope that the Trade Unionists will not 
merely reject the idea of the general strike. Let them 
resolve to develop much more vigorously their resources 
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for propaganda and action. Parliament is discredited, 
bat it has not ceased to count. A party of the size of 
the Labor Party, if it had been led and organized with 
the skill and concentration of the old Nationalist Party, 
could have stopped the war with Russia months ago. 
If the propaganda for the nationalization of the coal 
mines has not achieved all the success that was expected, 
it is not that the miners have not a good scheme to put 
before the public. They have an excellent scheme, and 
the Government have no scheme at all. It is that 
the debate in the House of Commons was not con- 
ducted with the care and forethought which are 
necessary if the right sort of impression is going to be 
made. The party in the House is not nearly strong 
enough in politicians, 7.e., in men whose primary busi- 
ness it is to attend to public affairs apart from the affairs 
of this or that Union. It pays no regard to the import- 
ance of leadership, and it has not learnt how to supply 
the constant body of support that is needed to give effect 
to the crusading energies of men like Colonel 
Wedgwood. It takes no trouble about such scandals as 
the establishment of a new political police, though if it 
has any function at all to serve in the House, it surely 
is sent there to protect the worker from this kind of 
abuse. Hitherto the Labor movement has played with 
the two ideas of political and industrial action, and 
consequently has not taken either of them quite seriously. 
But the remarkable growth of the movement in the last 
ten years has carried the Labor Party to a position in 
which the failure to act and consolidate its political 
forces would be a real catastrophe. 





BACK TO THE PALE. 


Tuts Bill ‘‘ to provide for the better Government of 
Ireland,’’ is the final triumph of the allied oligarchies of 
Belfast and England. In the autumn of last year 
Sir Edward Carson’s loudly proclaimed campaign in 
Ulster suddenly collapsed. The attempt to galvanize the 
Ulster Clubs into life broke hopelessly down, and at its 
first onset in the municipal elections in the spring the 
new Labor element swept into the seats of the mighty. At 
the same time, Sir Edward’s English allies began to fly 
signals of distress. It was necessary to flee betimes from 
the Labor wrath to come into secure fastnesses. There- 
fore this Bill, with its amusing title, will be passed to 
dismember Ireland and to repeal the Home Rule Act, by 
promise of which, as Mr. Arthur Griffith says, Mr. 
Redmond was duped into advising his countrymen to die 
for England in the war. It will be accepted, one may 
almost say gladly, by North-East Ulster. Why should 
not the lodges’ cherish their own child? There will be 
@ parade and a pretence of great-hearted sacrifice. 
There will certainly be deep misgivings as well 
as to the security and permanence of their care- 
fully designed majorities. But accepted the Bill 
will be, for it repeals the Home Rule Act, trium- 
phantly vindicates the Ulster claim, and enthrones a 
minority with effective power over all Ireland behind 

barricades as secure as pledges and parchment can make 
‘ them. Outside the Belfast area the Bill is sure to be 
derided and put to shame. It is not surprising that 
Ireland should regard the works and pomps of West- 
minster with an indifference so absolute that it might be 
difficult to find an informed Irishman of the South 
with whom seriously to discuss the Bill. One is permitted 
to discuss the doubtful issue whether the new Parliaments 
have or have not authority to control dog licences. 
Reading Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ First Reading ’’ speech 
@ne would say no; the text of the Bill justifies a more 








optimistic view. Beyond this, discussion seems prepos- 
terous in a country of realists. But it is none the less 
desirable for politicians in this country to consider shortly 
certain provisions of the Bill. To state them is to 
condemn them, 

Great Britain rules Ireland through Dublin Castle ; 
impoverishes her through its finance; holds her by 
fostering the Orange ascendancy. A Bill for the better 
government of Ireland will be tested in these three 
particulars. 

Not England only, but the world, is by this time 
fairly familiar with the mentality which directs the Castle 
administration. Lord French admirably expressed it in 
his interview with M. Marsillac in regretting the stoppage 
of the ports to Irish emigrants. He thinks, and his 
advisers think, that there are two hundred thousand 
young men too many in the country. He would, we 
suppose, prefer to see them in the United States army. 
Many of his associates believe in the Amritsar method. 
This Bill guarantees to this mentality a free career for 
its curious talents. At the end of the eighteenth century 
a somewhat similar liberty was left to the Irish executive. 
Within scarcely ten years it plunged Ireland into blood 
and tears and uprooted the legislature of Grattan. If 
the Bill were otherwise unobjectionable, it would remain 
a first charge against it that it is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of free institutions. 

No country is free which does not control its revenue 
in its levying and expenditure. This control is the first 
necessity of a State. This Bill neither gives nor guaran- 
tees to any existing or future Irish assembly any such 
present or future control. The British Government 
imposes, levies and collects customs, excise, excess profits, 
income-tax and super-tax. It also imposes upon Ireland 
an annual tribute of £18,000,000, not one farthing of 
which need be spent in Ireland. Where money goes the 
population will follow. This tribute represents the sub- 
sistence of 120,000 Irish families who will be annually 
obliged to follow its export. Would England venture to 
make this demand of Canada or Australia or South 
Africa? Or if she did, what answer would be given? A 
point of secondary interest arises in this connection. The 
six counties’ share in this tribute is assessed at 44 per 
cent., a sum greatly in excess of its wealth-producing 
capacity relative to the rest of Ireland. This contributory 
proportion is a factor in determining the distribution 
between the two Provincial Parliaments of the Irish 
residuary share of the reserved taxes. In order, there- 
fore, that the Belfast area should get more than its share 
of the reserved taxes its revenue-producing capacity is 
unduly enlarged. Belfast as a port of entry is very 
probably credited with the customs paid on goods con- 
signed to and paid for by Connemara. 

There remains partition, with repeal the motive and 
life-breath of the Bill. Detested by all Irishmen, to the 
Orange Irishman it is the lesser of two evils; to the rest 
of Ireland, Unionist and Sinn Fein, it is anathema. 
Partition is essential to the British control of Ireland, 
and it has existed in one form or another ever since the 
occupation. At one time it has taken the material form 
of the Pale, to which we are now reverting. At later dates 
it took shape in a class, in a caste, in a religion. At all 
times it was the British garrison in Ireland, an agency 
of control established and fed by this country. The 
garrison was always changed because each in turn was 
betrayed by its master, and there were always deserters 
to the native camp. We are now back to Henry VIII. 
and a Pale of six counties. The boundary was arrived at 
with grave searching of hearts and fegistration lists. If 
all Ulster were the area, the oath of the Covenant would 
not be broken, but the majority infallibly would. If such 
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a horrid device as county option were adopted, the 
oligarchy might shrink to a couple of counties and be 
shortly under the feet of Labor. Therefore, six counties 
were chosen. Barbed wire entanglements will be set up 
of new vested interests, supreme Courts of Judicature for 
six counties, fully equipped with a Lord Chief 
Justice of its own, and with Parliament, Councils, 
and Committees to look after it all.- These six 
counties, therefore, constitute Northern Ireland (County 
Donegal is officially in Southern Ireland), and they have 
equal power with the other twenty-six counties in the 
Council of Ireland. No progress towards Irish liberty 
can be made without their full consent. 

What will be the attitude of Ireland towards this 
mechanism? Mr. Griffith says that it will not operate. 
He may mean that Clause 70, sub-section (2), repealing 
the slome Rule Act shows the chief purpose of the 
measure, and this once achieved the rest does not interest 
its promoters. It is safe, at any rate, to say that if the 
Bill gets beyond the limbo of Home Rule Acts, the 
successors of the Coalition will reap to the full the whirl- 
wind which Mr. Lloyd George has adroitly sown for them 
in this Bill. 





[We are obliged to hold over till next week an 
important communication from Herr Theodor Wolff.— 
Eprtor, THE Nation. | 





THESE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
By Magor C. H. Doveias. 
TE. 


In order to arrive at a sound conclusion in these matters 
it is necessary to start where all things start—in Nature, 
and to decide what are the motives which actuate men 
in their connection with the economic and industrial 
systems ; and it is true, as well as proverbial, that self- 
preservation is the first law of Nature. Man does not 
live by bread alcne, but he does not live very long with- 
out a reasonable amount of food, clothes, and shelter. 
Secondly, and subsequently, he requires, and this 
increasingly, an outlet for the creative spirit. It may 
be noted in passing, that it is just at this point that the 
* intellectual ’’ is apt to fail in interpreting the great 
mass of humanity engaged in a deadly grapple with the 
weekly household bills, a battle which must in most cases 
be won decisively before the surplus energy becomes 
available for the satisfaction of the need of self- 
expression. 

It is in the nature of things that the provision of 
food, clothes and shelter, involves a conversion of 
energy, 7.¢. it means work, in the mechanical sense of 
the word; and when man had no available store of 
energy on which to draw other than that contained in 
the food he ate and converted into muscular capacity to 
do work, these things inevitably took up a good deal of 
his day, although there is good evidence that, by the 
fourteenth century, in England, a very tolerable material 
standard of comfort was maintained without excessive 
toil. At the present time, when every man, woman, 
and child has on the average at least ten times the 
mechanical energy of the strongest man, at the door, if 
not at command, and the knowledge available for its 
beneficial use is incomparably greater, the struggle for 
existence is yet probably more intense than ever it was, 
and large classes of the working population live under 
conditions which are frankly abominable. 

There is no doubt whatever that this is an anomaly 
due to misdirection of effort, and, bearing in mind the 
primary motives which actuate men in the mass, it is 
clearly vital to see if possible where this misdirection 
occurs—why men, working hard for comparatively long 
hours, with marvellous tools and almost unlimited 
mechanical energy at disposal, seem yet powerless to 
achieve even elementary economic security. 





We have agreed that the primary purpose for which 
men work is food, clothes, and shelter. The modern 
industrial system does not allow of the direct exchange 
of service for these things, but of necessity introduces a 
common medium which we call ‘‘ money,’’ which is 
defined as ‘“‘any medium which has reached such a 
degree of acceptability that no matter what it is made 
of, and no matter why people want it, no one wili refuse 
it in exchange for his product’’ (Professor Walker). 
Consequently, in order to meet the primal necessities, 
men work for money, having always at the back of their 
mind that so much money represents so much satisfac- 
tion of these primal needs. It should be particularly 
observed that it is this faith, this credit, which gives 
money its value, and it is therefore true to say that all 
money is, or is fundamentally dependent upon, credit. 

But (although the fact does not appear to have 
received any general recognition) there are two concep- 
tions of credit, one, that of the worker, and a second, 
that of the financier and banker. The worker for wages 
or other forms of pay, gives ‘“‘ credit’’ to the idea that 
the more he produces the more satisfaction of primal 
needs is thereby made possible, 7.e. this real credit is based 
on the rate of delivering the required goods. The 
financier uses this belief as a basis for financial credit, 
which is essentially a measure of the rate of making 
money. The nexus between these two ‘‘ credits’ is 
prices, and it is part of the argument with which we are 
coucerned to show that it is in the lengthening of this 
nexus that misdirection of effort must occur. 

The modern industrial system has an outstanding 
characteristic—it is the Machine Age; and men are 
increasingly employed and paid for making machines 
which themselves perhaps only perform one out of many 
of the processes which go to the production of something 
men really want in itself, an ultimate product, and these 
same men, as individuals, do not want these machines for 
the making of which they are paid; they only want 
the ultimate product. 

Consider what happens to the money aspect of these 
ultimate commodities. Men must have them; and “‘ it 
is no use mincing matters, the price of an article is what 
it will fetch.’’ The rules of the game allowing it, retail 
prices will rise until the whoie of the money paid for the 
production, not only of these goods but of the capital and 
export goods being produced at the same time, has been 
absorbed, assuming only that there is competition to buy 
and not to sell. This has the effect that if the upper 
limit of price is fixed, as at present, by ‘‘supply and 
demand,’’ the price-maker is enabled to make such prices 
for ultimate products as will return to him the purchasing 
power distributed, not only in respect of these products, 
but of the plant which produced them, leaving him in 
control of all this plant, a situation which in turn enables 
him to control both the quantity and variety of its out- 
put, and so maintain his control over prices. 

We are now in a position to see that a centralization 
of financial credit is not only probable, but certain, so 
long as certain premises go unchallenged. What is the 
effect of this on real credit? 

Now, if the purchasing-power distributed both in 
respect of capital goods (machinery, factories, &c.), and 
consumption (ultimate) commodities is.always taken back 
from the public in the price of ultimate commodities only, 
two things will clearly happen. Since the illusion of the 
constant necessity for strenuous effort must be kept up, 
the price-makers will want to make as many capital goods 
as possible, and deliver as few ultimate products at 
home as will avoid Revolution; and the workers who 
compose the mass of the public will progressively cease 
to believe in the purchasing-power of work for money, 
and will demand goods of the kind for which they have a 
use. That is exactly what is happening at the present 
time. In spite of the fact that, for instance, hundreds 
of thousands of houses are needed urgently in Great 
Britain alone (the position is almost as bad in America) 
the building trades are busy to the limit of their capacity 
in building or extending factories or other capital proper- 
ties ; while Labor is more and more determined to ignore 
scales of pay, and to insist on adequate standards of life, 
and at the same time, and rightly, has completely lost 
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patience with the generalisation that increased produc- 
tion is the solution of all our difficulties. 

The end of all this is surely clear. In the moment 
when the victory for financial centralization is complete, 
so also will the separation of real credit from financial 
credit leave the ‘‘ victors’’ with a mass of monetary 
wealth which will not induce the baking of a loaf of 
bread. We shall then have Bolshevism; not the Bol- 
shevism of the idealist, probably including in that 
category M. Lenin, but the Bolshevism which the policy 
of the destruction of the credit attaching to money has 
forced on M. Lenin, which replaces inducement by 
compulsion, the banknote by conscription of Labor. 
Perhaps the realization of this has reconciled our masters 
to Bolshevism. 

However that may be, to those who do not look 
forward with undue enthusiasm to the apotheosis of the 
machine-gun, the re-identification of real credit with 
financial credit is the vital issue; and it is proposed to 
show that this is dependent, in the first place, on the 
removal of the price-fixing process from the play of 
financial supply and demand, and the reference of it to 
the ratio between the credit-value of capital-production, 
and the diminution of that credit-value by consumption. 


(To be continued.) 





A Zondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Sir Toomas CuntncHaME’s visit to London will, I 
hope, be the starting-point for a new and organized effort 
for the salvation of Vienna. No one knows the needs 
of the city better than this accomplished and devoted 
man, or has done more to save it from ruin. 


The case 
is desperate. 


The lives of 24 millions of people are 
literally at stake; they are still living from hand to 
mouth, and hardly any reserves of food and fuel have 
been accumulated. Even as things stand, important 
workers, such as the attendants and nurses in créches 
and hospitals, are living on lettuces and radishes. And 
the children of the Viennese workers are still born into 
the world without clothes to cover them, or soap to 
cleanse them, or fuel to warm them. But they can be 
saved. If another £75,000 can be found quick ty for the 
Viennese Relief Fund, over 60,000 young children (out of 
70,000 odd) can be kept in life and fair health till July, 
though that is a minimum. The Trade Unions could in 
themselves give this guarantee to their Austrian 
comrades. But the time is very short. The funds of 
the Committee are practically exhausted, and yet a 
second effort is necessary, almost equal in strength to that 
which was first put forth. Those who contribute to it 
may dismiss from their minds the cruel suggestion that 
Vienna is unworthy of it, and is given up to heedless 
frivolity. Even if that were true, the need would be 
no less bitter. But we have Sir Thomas Cuninghame’s 
word for it that it is false. Vienna dances a little so 
that it may forget its sorrow, but also that the children 
may be fed from the offerings of the dancers 


THEREFORE I entreat the help of THe Nation 
readers, who have been very generous, to avert the most 
dreadful event in Christian Europe and to make it 
possible for the infants and young children and nursing 
mothers of Vienna to live through the summer. There 
is no abuse and no misdirection of the relief funds. The 
three sections into which the child population of the city 
has been divided are under medical care, and there is 
Sir Thomas Cuninghame’s guarantee that the relief they 
get is exactly measured and reported on, and that what is 
given will be devoted not to a lost cause but to a winning 
one. Any collective subscriptions, from churches and 
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chapels, colleges, schools, co-operative societies, P.S.A. 
and Y.M.C.A. centres and meetings, will, of course, be 
welcome. The enterprise does not, of course, touch the 
question of the economic restoration of Austria. There 
the way is to be sought in the breaking down of the 
frontier controls, and the establishment, as soon as may 
be, of an economic entente between Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. Hungary may come later 
when she has re-established her agriculture. But prac- 
tically all the authorities—Sir Thomas Cuninghame, 
Sir William Beveridge—whose excellent articles in the 
‘* Westminster’’ have been reprinted and should be 
widely read—and Mr. Julius Meinl agree that al] will be 
useless, unless what is done in the way of the supply of 
raw materials is made conditional on the breaking down 
of the barriers between the sundered States, and the 
re-establishment of an economic unity. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes me from Geneva :— 


‘‘The Conference of the Central Union ‘ Save the 
Children ’ Fund, which has been meeting here for three 
or four days, is really a remarkable international event. 
It is, I believe, the first conference in which the belli- 
gerent nations on both sides have met on common, 
friendly ground. Representatives came from England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, Poland, Serbia, and Sweden, and the members 
stood for almost every phase of Christian religion— 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Baptist, Salvation Army—all combined in one great 
effort to rescue the children of Europe from death or 
from the effects of diseases which make death itself 
preferable to so maimed and miserable an existence. 
The presence of France as a_ relieved and 
relieving nation was especially noticed, and at 
one general meeting a most effective appeal on behalf of 
international co-operation was made by a famous actress 
of the Comédie Frangaise. The question of receiving 
children for some months as guests (a service so 
generously performed already by Switzerland, Denmark, 
Italy, and Sweden) was very carefully discussed, and 
on the whole it was approved, in spite of the obvious 
difficulties in countries like England, where the 
languages of the various children are scarcely known. 
Of course, all agreed that the only hope for European 
civilization as we have known it was the restoration of 
productive work and decent living in the countries 
ruined by the war; but it is impossible for ordinary 
people to shut their ears to the cry of the children. 
The immense work was originated in our London ‘ Save 
the Children Fund,’ and the greatest enthusiasm of the 
Conference was aroused by a eulogy pronounced by the 
Pope’s representative upon Miss Eglantyne Jebb, the 
founder and inspirer of the movement, whom illness 
unhappily kept away.” 


THE fate of the world hangs on its past, not on 
what its statesmen, in their more or less inadequacy, 
can contrive. How much of it is going to survive 1920 and 
1921? That depends on its food supply. There are three 
unfavorable factors. First, the American supply of wheat, 
deprived of the war stimulus, and of the great effort of 
renunciation which the States practised in 1917, must fall, 
owing to the great decline of the acreage under corn, and 
cannot be relied on for a European surplus. Secondly, 
the Canadian crop, owing chiefly to the want of labor, 
will not be increased. Thirdly, the Russian supply has 
fallen more heavily than the American, and the surplus 
for export long ago disappeared. There are still some 
sources to be tapped; but the reality is that one part of 
Europe can only live by strict rationing and another 
part may not live at all. 


MEANWHILE we begin to see and recognize the change 
in the governing forces of the country which the war has 
brought about. I spoke the other day to a great land- 
lord, whose family has played its part in history. He 
was frank enough. ‘‘ For the most part, English land- 
lords,’’ he said, ‘‘ can no longer afford to live on their 
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rents; they must make money and earn their wages of 
ability, like other people. And they won’t any longer 
be able to regard themselves as a governing class. My 
gon will not be a candidate for the House of Commons ; 
he will go into business. And there are a fair number 
of members of the House of Lords who can’t stand the 
expense of taking a town house during the Session. That 
is one cause of the small attendance. There must be a 
change in the direction of politics, and we accept it 
with the rest.’’ 


Ir is, of course, childish to expect an earthquake- 
change from Mr. Asquith’s return to the House of 
Commons. His party is small; the Coalition, as their 
sulky ill-manners on his introduction show, will make 
a great effort to keep him down; and Labor will not be 
too helpful even if it is willing to co-operate, 
as it ought to co-operate, in matters where it 13 
in agreement with the Liberals, such as in the 
exposure and amendment of the Treaty, and the advance 
of Dominion Home Rule as the alternative to ‘Irish 
partition and anarchy. An effort, therefore, should be 
made to form and keep in being an active party of 
criticism and protest. Lord Robert and his Conserv- 
ative progressives are an auxiliary force, good on Europe, 
much less good on Ireland, but still with their faces to 
the light. Then there are the Coalition Liberals. The 
best of them are being drawn away from Georgianism, 
which in its turn must draw away from them, as the 
bond tightens between the Prime _Minister and 
capitalist Toryism. But if Labor and Liberalism go on 
cutting each others’ throats in the country, and no 
common economic policy is thought out, there can 
neither be a cure for our discontents nor a speedy end 
to the Coalition. All one can say is—let Liberalism 
preach the gospel that is in it. Let it proclaim Free 
Trade for Europe, the restoration of our late enemies, 
the proper equipment for its work of the League of 
Nations by the inclusion of Germany and Austria and 
Soviet Russia, and the abandonment or revision of the 
indemnities. It need not fear to go too fast or too far. 
As the ‘‘ Times’ suggests, the Supreme Council are 
already at it. 


Av no election has the woman’s vote been more 
keenly canvassed than at Paisley In the end it seems 
to be agreed that Mr. Asquith got a large proportion of 
it ; the reasons are not quite clear. A certain number no 
doubt were a feminine tribute to a great name, another 
part seems to have been due to dislike of strikes, and to 
that extent, therefore, was anti-Labor; and it may be 
said cautiously that these voters of thirty and upwards 
were a conservative element in the constituency. In any 
case, it was by no means a duplicate of the “ husbands’ 
and fathers’ vote.’’ On the contrary, both the Liberal 
and the Labor canvassers reported the frankest 
dissidence between man and wife. Here the husband 
would go for Asquith, and lament his wife’s attachment 
to Biggar; there the wife professed complete contempt 
for her man’s preference for Labor. Whether the 
enfranchisement of the younger women will reinforce the 
ranks of Labor is a matter for controversy. In Paisley, 
the younger non-voting women seemed to be for 
Asquith. But Paisley was a spectacular contest, 
with a strong element of suggestion supplied by 
the Press and by public opinion outside, and to 
this influence it may be presumed that the work-girls 
were sensitive. 


It is time that a little more light was thrown on the 


detailed doings of our political police. For example, is 











it a fact that British subjects have been prevented from 
returning to England from Finland because they were 
hostile to General Mannerheim—who does not happen to 
be in power—while this gentleman’s friends are admitted 
freely? And would it not be well to investigate some 
reports and decisions of the anti-Bolshevist Department 
at the War Office, and the way of recruiting the brilliant 
young creatures who compose it? 


Wuo was Mr. Charles Garvice? I read in the news- 
papers that he wrote scores of novels, and was read by 
millions of my fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. 
But I never read any of these books. I do not even 
know their names. What is more, after diligent inquiry 
among my friends, I could get no enlightenment. Not 
one had been tempted even to take up a work of Mr. 
Garvice, and then, like Paolo and Francesca (only for a 
different reason) lay it down again. What a life to 
live! To be isolated from your fellows, even when you 
long to be one with mankind, so that the cup that daily 
refreshes them never once passes your lips! Is it in pride 
and haughtiness that I write this? Far from it; for the 
time was when it seemed as if in England at least many 
of the books my soul loved--such as “ Pickwick ’’ or 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ or “ Robinson Crusoe ”—-were 
common property, and that: the whole world delighted in 
them. And now it is Mrs. Barclay and the late 
Mr. Charles Garvice, and the reach-me-downs they or 
their like turn out for the “ Mail’’ and the “ Express ”’ ; 
and with this change of popuiar taste the loss of that 
precious thing, a common national standard of good 
literature. 





Lapy Bonuam-Carrer has received ten invitations 
to stand for Parliament. The competing constitu- 
encies include Manchester, Edinburgh, and Newcastle. 

A WAYFARER. 





Gite and Wetters. 


THE NEW ACADEMY OF LAGADO. 

“This Academy is not an entire single Building, but 
a@ Continuation of several Houses on both Sides of a 
Street, which growing Waste was purchased and applied 
to that Use Every Room hath in it one or 
more Projectors and I believe I could not be in fewer than 
five hundred Rooms.’’—Tur Voyacr to Laputa. 

. . At that time, the Government of the Land having 
been removed to the Academy, and the Grand Warden 
having to its great Benefit superseded King and 
Parliament, the Prosperity of the People was mightily 
advanced, and all Criticks, Grumblers, and Backbiters 
either laid by the Heels or silenced and put to Shame. 
For who pa: A sufficiently admire a Project whereby the 
Councils of War, Commerce, Religion, Medicine, 
Husbandry, Anti-Sedition, and Inventions, being put 
under one Roof, much expense was saved, the Charges 
of the Academy reduced to not more than two-thirds of 
the Revenues of the State, and the Professors, Pro- 
jectors, Experimenters, Inoculators, Exterminators, 
Enlighteners, Warners, Soothers, Spiritual Directors, 
Fertilisers, and Destroyers, put on a modest Establish- 
ment of 75,000 Souls, with a million or so of Super- 
numeraries? Yet was the Academy no small Matter, for 
what with Laboratories, Observatories, Church Houses, 
War Academies, Testing and Vivisection Chambers for 
Man and Beast, Schools of State Truth, Temples, Offices, 
Theatres, Halls of Science, Asylums for the Professors 
and Prisons for their Detractors, it was wont to cover 
the better Part of a Shire, without reckoning its 
Country Establishments and a Wing or two that was 
destroyed in Explosions. 

In the Beginning this prudent CEconomy in Govern- 
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ment did indeed give rise to some Scandal, a Prelate 
making Complaint that the Director of Poison Germs 
for Enemy Lands had been set over his Head, but on 
his Advancement to an Archbishopric, no more was 
heard of it, and he presently did good Service. And 
its advantage was made plain when, having in our last 
War, laid waste a great Tract and killed or multilated 
most of the Countrymen, it was thought to make a small 
Tribe of Homunculi of some Fragments that were but 
little disfigured, the Plan coming near to Success, 
save that One of them, the Chemist having forgot to 
provide him with a sufficiency of Moral Instinct, turned 
upon his Maker and slew him, and another, having by 
chance had sight of himself in a Mirror, blew out his own 
Brains. 

But especially did Men praise the great Ingenuity 
of so dealing with War, that neither Soldiers, nor 
Sailors, nor Cannon of any Kinds were wanted, and a 
plain Professor, in a germ-proof Suit, and with a Pill- 
box of Poisons, could put a whole Army to Flight, and 
turn a Province into a Dung-heap. And if at the first 
Experiment a Grain or two chanced to escape and 
infected the Water of the Capital, ’twas soon forgot, and 
the Editor hung who spoke of it. For having reduced 
the neighboring Peoples to a Condition of Fear, Hate, 
Disorder, Poverty, Crime, and Violence, none could 
further dispute the Greatness of the Country that did 
it, and if its Commerce did in some degree suffer, and 
the grass appear in its Ports, nevertheless, the Climate 
being ever well in hand, and in consequence the Land 
more fertile, and the People reduced to subsisting on 
Essences and Extracts, such as kept the Brain warm and 
the Belly cool, they made a shift to live on each other. 
And in this respect great Profit accrued from the good 
Employment of Religion, whereby the Disease and its 
Cure could be propagated together and the one or the 
other turned on at Will. So that if an Enemy threat- 
ened your Greatness, your Clergy would show him for 
an adulterous fellow, and your civil Enlighteners 
for a Cozener, and a Man who stole your Custom; and 
having thus subdued him, and great Numbers having 
perished, could bring much godly Consolation to the 
Remainder, and your Natives learn to be fierce and 
gentle, good Fighters and devout Christians, in a 
Breath. 

But of all the Schools of the Academy that was most 
in Favor which was commonly known as the Thought 
Improvers. Thereby ’twas no longer found needful to 
teach Modesty, Kindness, Charity, Justice, Generosity, 
Honor, and Love of Mankind, and so much Time was 
saved to Schoolmasters, and Pains to Children. For 
having free Choice of the young Population from 
Infancy, the Improvers would inoculate them from their 
Stock with Pinches of such Virtues as the State had 
need of—to wit, Prudence, Obedience, Cunning, 
Duplicity, Circumlocution, Pedantry, Sycophancy, 
Oratory, smooth Speaking, Curiosity, Suppleness, and 
Meddling in other People’s Affairs, with such smatter- 
ing of Science, ready Reckoning, and Mathematicks, as 
would serve for these Dispositions and Accomplishments. 
So that if Citizens were wanting, there should always 
be good Store of Officials. It has been averred that 
some young Students, being of a frolicsome Spirit, thought 
to ease the Monotony by producing a score of Strumpets 
and Smugglers, but the Church would have none of that, 
and the Breed soon died out. 

Yet had the State come near to a Revolution, and 
some Ruffians, having chanced to seize a Professor of 
Globular Dietetics, were on the point of skinning him. 
But ’tis thought that all danger is now passed, for having 
made Slaves of Men, it is easy to govern them. And as 
in some ancient States it was held to be for their Glory 
and Safety that all Men should be trained to Kill, so 
in ours it has been thought a good Cure for the Diseases 
of the Community to make everyone a Partaker of them, 
and, though all be equal, to give each man a higher or a 
lower Stool to sit upon. For though the universal lot be 
miserable, none can complain that he is worse off than 
his Neighbors, being all of one Pattern, save that one 
Sheep have a different Cross on his Wool from another. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


Durinc the five years of it, what was the good of him? 
Was he of any value to the community? Had he been 
as free as he was in those localized wars which used to 
affect us no more than an eruption reported in the 
Aleutians, he might have been of inestimable value. 
Even the outcome of the war might have been different 
and better. But the journalist ‘‘ officially accredited to 
headquarters ’’’ during this war would himself admit that 
he was no more free than is a fly on adhesive paper. Of 
course, he did the soldier some good by pointing out how 
Christmas puddings would soften the asperity of steel 
helmets; and he kept the knitting needles plying at 
home. He enlightened the civilian, to some extent. The 
civilian was sure to learn when we had captured, say St. 
Eloi; though never whether it was worth it, 
nor what it cost to capture it, nor what the 
survivors thought of “the stunt,” nor what in lives 
and mutilations of life we paid, when we lost the 
place again. He was rarely told we had lost it. It 
was necessary for the military censor to have a lively 
dread before he would admit that loss. If he 
had no such fear, then the civilian was never 
informed of a loss of ours. The Germans were the same; 
and as to the French, their soldiers may be said to have 
been offered up in impenetrable darkness from start to 
finish. 

So what was the good of the war correspondent? Can 
he justify himself to either the soldier or the civilian? 
I have wished I could believe it; but the ‘‘ Realities of 
War’”’ by my colleague Philip Gibbs (just published by 
Heinemann) proves clearly enough to me that in the 
next war the only place for the writer and publicist trying 
to be honest will be the gaol. I have long suspected 
this. I have noticed in myself a disinclination to admit 
to any man who was in the fighting line that I was a war 
correspondent. It is unpleasantly clear that, had my 
fate been a bombing sap and a bag of grenades, I should 
find some satisfaction in gossiping with another man who 
also was aware of what the place-names of the Somme 
evoke. Then why, when one has been shelled, bombed, 
gassed, sniped at, and has accepted the passage of an 
intermittent machine-gun barrage as part of the day’s 
work, and knows the front line, and all the length of it, 
even in places where our men, at the time we were there, 
were meeting a counter-attack, why should one, with that 
experience, be shy in admitting to a soldier that one was a 
war correspondent? It cannot be because the soldier 
would be pleased to hear it. It must be because one 


fears he may prove unfriendly about it. Yet why 
should he? 
Well, read Gibbs’s most interesting personal 


reminiscences of his years at the front. The fact is we 
never reported a thing that mattered to the soldier. 
The war we reported was for civilians only. Very 
likely the soldier liked our descriptions of the affair 
before he got to France and into the line. There he learned 
something which diverted the current of his thoughts— 
sent them off in quite another, if not an opposite direc- 
tion. He realized that we war-writers had been address- 
ing ourselves merely to the people at home in deodorized, 
sanitary, and germless words ; in language which showed 
our emotions as creditable as you would expect in men of 
nice sensibilities; in language which doubtless made a 
solemn yet quite pleasurable appeal to many who are 
never revolted by what is not revolting. The soldier 
understood—and his case against us grew, I think, out 
of that first resentment—that we were there to support, 
not him, but the people at home; to encourage them to 
an exaltation through a sense of their admirable 
endurance, and to feel how fine it was of them, in 
England, to make their sacrifices, and to image for them 
the vastness and dignity of this tragic drama in which 
their part was so important, and to determine them to 
play it to the bitter end. The soldier feand us with him, 
and guessed we knew what he knew, yet saw us doing 
work of that kind. But he knew that though it was the 
public at home, the lookers-on, who determined the terms 
and length of the drama, he was the one who paid, 








though he supplied the tragedy which others watched. 
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He knew that those who spoke so resolutely of their 
endurance were aware all the time that the bitter end 
was for him alone. He was caught; there was no escape 
for him; and perhaps it was exasperation arising out of 
that complex of the mind which made him express 
harsher criticism in France of the people at home than 
he used towards Jerry. He found all the world behind 
him in league to keep him where he was, though that 
world, even when it was no farther off than Divisional 
Headquarters, was careful that he should have the 
voiceless glory of it entirely to himself; and the war 
correspondents were the vocal and public part of that 
world. No; our part was not one a just man would 
again undertake. 

Yet I think it would be impossible to prove the 
correspondents deliberately misrepresented the war. 
We only kept some things out of it; yet they were essen- 
tial things, though not admitted by the authorities. We 
were the victims of circumstance, like the soldiers who 
would have preferred to live, like Mr. Asquith when he 
agreed to the secret treaties—like everybody, after war 
had fallen on us. We became passive fatalists. With- 
out conscious design, and occasionally even under protest 
(some of us) when we dimly apprehended that not victory 
for anybody but doom for Europe would be the outcome 
of the war unless its end were determined in good 
time by the influential, we correspondents went 
on writing the same stuff; though we told everybody 
who would listen to us that what the soldiers wanted 
was peace, and that in its nature peace could not be 
premature. Judging by the opinions privately expressed 
to-day by the rich and influential, after a survey of 
Europe as it is following the war, they are sorry now 
they did not support Lord Lansdowne (who had 
guessed what many knew in France) when it might have 
been of peculiar advantage to them. 

As to how civilian opinion was shaping in 1916— 
after the Somme—I do not exactly know. I tested it 
only in such places as newspaper editorial rooms, after 
returning from France ; and there I found to my astonish- 
ment I was expressing ideas which could no more be 
grasped by the men I met than if I had returned with 
news of an astral existence. Yet what I said was 1:0 
more than one could hear at any mess-table in Flanders. 
These men knew no more of mcdern war and its lessons, 
no more of what was involved in the plain trend of 
events, no more of what were the current views of the 
troops, no more of what actually happened on the 
Somme, no more of what was likely to happen in the 
next big show because the character of the Army com- 
mands had not changed, than if France were in Neptune 
and they were not astronomers. It was staggering. 
They still thought of war like romantic schoolboys. 
They had learned nothing. And what they wanted 
war correspondents to do was to write just such senti- 
mental gush as suited their own minds, brought tears 
to the eyes of spinsters, and made the soldiers ribald. 

In a way they were right. Their view was that 
it was not the soldiers who bought their papers, but 
civilians. The civilians, therefore, got the kind of war- 
press it was supposed they preferred to read. So the 
European civilian was nowhere told that if his heroes 
(by which here is strictly meant fighting men) were 
offered safe billets in the back areas, if they wished to 
take them, then there would not be enough troops 
left in the line to occupy much more than a mile of 
duckboards and a score of pill-boxes. The civilian was 
not told that because he would not have cared to hear 
it, and the press was published for his benefit. But it 
was true. I am quite aware that there were men, 


chivalrous and high-minded, and even noble in their ' 


abnegation of all that weaker brethren feel they 
cannot do without, who would have declined, for I met 
some of them; but my generality covers, I am sure, 
most of the fighting men of all the armies. Not a soldier 
who has been stung but knows it. It was the miracle 
of the war—that so many millions of men did what they 
whole-heartedly hated and often despised, something 
which they knew more or less acutely was an outrage on 


they had no control whatever) than they were of death 
and the enemy. The war lasted five years because 
nen not “in it ’’ had not the imagination to guess any- 
thing even so easy as that. Yet all this time the 
blood of those selected because of their enterprise and 
liveliness, for their intelligence, by the fact that they 
were the best possible potential fathers of their nations, 
was draining away in spate. I think there is no doubt 
the wag correspondent helped to maintain that ruinous 
unimaginative war mentality of the civilian. I think 
that was the purpose of those who have agreed since the 
war correspondents were so helpful to those who wanted 
“‘ final victory.”’ 

There is no reality in Gibbs’s book, I should say, 
which anybody who has paid close attention to events 
either did not know, or could not easily have guessed. 
I refer particularly to his evidence as to the inferior 
quality of much of the directing military brains; and to 
the ignorance of the conditions of the front line shown 
by many officers whose business it was to know it because 
otherwise their work would fail. Is that sensational, 
now we know so much of the costly futility of many of 
our operations? What of imaginative forethought and 
military skill was there in all the eight months of the 
Somme? How much at Cambrai? How much at 
Passchendaele? How much in the preparations to 
meet the German attack in March, 1918, in the very 
place where it was expected? How many thousands of 
casualties might have been saved in that last affair if 
the energy spent in useless exercises, such as saluting 
drill, had been used in digging defences? 

There was a time when the truth could have helped ; 
but politicians and ambitious publicists, with policies 
which were always changing with the weather, and were 
never more than extemporized judgments forced out of 
an excited personal bias by fear and ignorance, could not 
have been supported by that abominable truth which 
never changed except to get worse, but only by that 
glorious nonsense which kept public opinion steady, 
though it continued to slaughter our best. 

And for what? Well, there is the Peace Treaty, 
the result of ultimate victory. Now Gibbs and all of us 
know what the war was for and what we correspondents 
were for. We know now it would have been better if, 
after the Somme, we had washed our hands of it, and 
taken to thin but honest skilly. Yet not only do we 
war correspondents know it, but at last public opinion is 
becoming dimly aware. There is a payment which 
august political institutions and the press must make for 
their work in the war; the men are home again, and 
they and events are checking the remembered glowing 
oratory and the beautifully written records with what 
really happened, and with what is. The influence of the 
press on public opinion has been steadily weakening for 
some years. I think the censor, the war correspondents 
and the other professional war writers, have succeeded 
in damaging irreparably the old uncritical acceptance of 
‘* what is in the newspapers.’’ The public is beginning 
to mock, and even to get angry. And it is time. It 
may be said, therefore, that good has come of our work 
in the war; but it has come in such an undesigned and 
unexpected way that we can hardly claim decorations for 
our labors for the State. 

H. M. T. 





FATHER VAUGHAN AND MR. EPSTEIN. 


I po not think that Mr. Epstein in his statue of Christ 
has solved the problem set him by his subject. That 
problem is to make a real, individual man and also, if 
not a God, at least a figure expressive of the emotions 
that have gathered round Christ. In art he should 
be the word made flesh; but Mr. Epstein has not fused 
the word and the flesh. He gives us the flesh with all 
his sculptor’s intensity and precision, and he tries to 
express the word in a Byzantine stiffness of attitude 
which is incongruous with his method of representation. 





the intelligence, for the reason that they were more afraid 
of public opinion (over which, having no press, 


So he betrays the modern impotence, or unwillingness, 
to conceive of the word and the flesh as one. We are 
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all heretics one way or another ; and this statue fails to 
give us a living orthodoxy. 

Father Bernard Vaughan dislikes the statue for 
other reasons, which he has stated in ‘‘ The Graphic,’’ 
and these reasons interest me. 

‘* Since Cimabue’s day to our own Holman Hunt’s,”’ 
he says, ‘‘sculptors and artists have followed the 
traditional ideal about the features and expression of our 
Divine Lord. No artist, not even the sainéy Fra 
Angelico, dared to innovate upon what was handed down 


as the embodiment, as far as might be, of the divine 


character which has been revealed to us by tradition and 

in the Gospel stories. But Mr. Epstein has so dared— 

I have studied the unshapely head, the receding brow, 

the thick lips, the uptipped nose, the uncanny eyes, the 

poorly built body, with its ugly feet and uglier hands, 
till I felt ready to cry out with indignation that in this 

Christian England there should be exhibited the figure of 

a Christ which suggested to me some degraded Chaldean 

or African, which wore the appearance of an Asiatic 

American or Hun-Jew, which reminded me of some 

emaciated Hindu, or badly-grown Egyptian swathed -in 

the cerements of the grave.’’ 

Now, in the first place, this expresses the dislike of 
the ignorant for the emphasis of the artist. Because 
of this emphasis Father Vaughan would no doubt dislike 
all art that he was not used to, just as he would dislike 
all novel thought because of its unwonted emphasis. Art 
and thought alike are accepted by the world when their 
emphasis ceases to be novel and is no longer noticed. 
So it has been, for instance, with the thought of Christ. 
Father Vaughan’s description of the statue expresses no 
observation of fact, but merely this dislike of emphasis. 
No one figure could resemble the races of all the 
continents ; and others have seen a likeness in this Christ 
to President Wilson, who certainly does not answer to 
Father Vaughan’s description. 

Secondly, it is not true that since Cimabue’s day 
sculptors and artists have followed the same ideal in their 
representations of Christ. The Christ in Giotto’s or 
in Piero della Francesca’s .‘‘ Resurrection ’’ does not 
follow the same ideal as the Christ of Guido Reni and 
Carlo Dolci; and the Christ of Michelangelo’s ‘‘ Last 
Judgment ’’ is different from both. There is, in fact, 
an earlier and a later kind of Christ in religious art. 
The earlier Christ of the great Mosaics and primitive 
painters usually expresses the word rather than the 
flesh. He is majestic and awful, heretical no doubt, but 
with a noble heresy often nobly expressed. But it is 
true that since the time of Carlo Dolci his type of Christ 
has prevailed in religious art, and this is the type which 
Father Vaughan believes to be universal and seems to 
like. At the beginning of his article he quotes from a 
“modern writer ’’ this sentence—‘‘ The art of every 
age and country infallibly reflects the tone, the temper 
and the religious attitude of which it is the expression.’’ 
If that be true, what are we to think of the tone, the 
temper and the religious attitude of those who accept 
the Christ of Carlo Dolci and see blasphemy in any 
departure from it? It is an unconscious expression of all 
possible heresies, for it is neither the word nor the flesh ; 
it has not the sublimity of a god nor the identity of a 
man. Rather it is like a composite photograph of a 
number of bad actors who have been to Ober-Ammergau. 
Modern examples are less emotional than the Christ of 
Carlo Dolci. Usually they seem themselves aware of 
their inadequacy and to be saying—‘‘ If you laugh, all 
is lost.’’ But the Churches are satisfied with this Christ, 
whom one cannot call a parody since he is as unlike the 
Christ of the Gospels as any representation of a male 
human being could be. 

Certainly art is a terrible tell-tale, and modern 
representations of Christ confirm Dostoevsky’s Story of 
the Grand Inquisitor, in which the Inquisitor explains 
to Christ himself that the Church exists to save the world 
from him. It does so by substituting this version of 
Christ for the reality. The result is expressed in a 
sentence in “‘ The Army and Religion.’’ Soldiers believe 
that Christ was ‘‘ good and just, but a trifle soft.’”’ Ido 
not suppose that Father Vaughan has ever read Blake’s 
‘* Everlasting Gospel,’’ and I do not advise him to read 
it; it would shock him more even that Mr. Epstein’s 





—. 


Christ. But in that poem Blake insists that Carlo Dolci’s 
Christ would never have been crucified :-— 


“ce 


Sneaking submission can always live. 
He had only to say that God was the Devil, 
And the Devil God, like a Christian civil ; 
Mild Christian regrets to the Devil confess 
For affronting him thrice in the wilderness ; 
He had soon been bloody Cesar’s elf, 
And at last he would have been Cresar himself.”’ 
Again :— 
‘Tf he had been Antichrist, creeping Jesus, 

He’d have done anything to please us; 

Gone sneaking into synagogues, 

And not used the elders and priests like dogs ; 

But humble as a lamb or ass 

Obeyed himself to Caiaphas.”’ 
All this will seem blasphemy to Father Vaughan; and 
he will not be able to understand why his Carlo Dolci 
Christ seems blasphemy to others. He is quite sure 
that, if Christ appeared now, ‘‘ we should stand up and 
acclaim him.’’ No doubt he believes that he could 
recognize Christ from the pictures he is used to; but the 
priests did not recognize the real Christ; they said he 
had a devil, and preferred Barabbas. Reality is always 
unlike the expectations we form of it, which are usually 
based upon unreality. 

In a passage which I have quoted Father Vaughan 
expresses a Nietzschean rather than Christian dislike of 
physical weakness and ugliness; he himself is sure that 
Christ was handsome. On this point he quotes Wilpert’s 
description of Christ as he ought to be—The high fore- 
head, the almond eyes shadowed by dark eyebrows, the 
fine nose, the mouth open as though to speak, the long 
pointed beard, the beautiful oval face and the long 
chestnut ringlets of the hair. He also quotes ‘‘ the 
scofiing Renan,’’ to whom in a moment of seriousness 
Christ was ‘‘ the most beautiful incarnation of God in 
the most beautiful of human forms.’’ But a French lady 
closed the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus’’ with the remark, ‘‘Alas, it 
ought to have ended with a marriage.’’ The Chinese cf 
the Sung Dynasty, who produced a religious art so spiri- 
tual and yet so real that most European religious art is 
mere frivolity compared with it, were not of Renan’s and 
Father Vaughan’s opinion. They laid it down as a 
principle that no sacred person should have physical 
beauty in a picture, holding that physical beauty, in art, 
is an obstruction to spiritual. I believe myself that the 
fear of physical ugliness in our modern religious art, 
producing as it does the artistic ugliness that always 
comes of fear, does itself ‘‘ infallibly reflect the tone, 
the temper and the religious attitude of which it is the 
expression ’’ ; it reflects, that is to say, a refusal to face 
facts. It makes of Christ what it would wish him to 
be, one who would never have been crucified and whose 
followers are in no danger of being crucified now. 

This, as I have said, is heresy, a heresy betrayed in 
tell-tale art, if denounced or disguised in the creeds. I 
would not despise any Christian for not being like the 
real Christ; but to substitute this effigy for the real 
Christ, to resent any departure from this late and 
degraded tradition, that seems to me a gratuitous offence. 
If you are a Carlo Dolciite, why call yourself a Christian ? 
It reminds one of Bentley’s remark to Pope on‘his trans- 
lation of the Iliad—‘‘ A very pretty poem, but please 
don’t call it Homer.’’ 


A. CiurtTon-Brock. 





Att. 


THE MODERNITY OF MR. JOHN. 


L’idealisme a cessé, le lyrisme est tari. Our great men 
are commonplace and our women harridans. Thus, in 
the unstudied but unmistakable language of paint, speaks 
Mr. Augustus Savonarola John. And Mr. John is one 
of our great men. 

There was, in the days before the war, a music-hall 
artist—I have forgotten his name—who used to exclaim : 
“Oh, to be an actor and wear a fur coat in the summer- 
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time! ’’ The words ran through my head in the galleries 
of the Alpine Club. Yes, Mr. John has become the 
universal provider of fur-coats for summer wear—a 
melancholy, yet not unprofitable, destiny for one of the 
few English painters whose gifts are from the Gods. 
Indeed, the fur-coats are superlative. They fit superbly ; 
they are worn with the enchanting grace of the Folves- 
Bergéres ; and everybody is pleased. Is it not the thing 
nowadays to wear a fur-coat in the summer-time? And 
Me. 6 % : 
r Let us begin at the beginning. I was invited to 
view portraits of the members of the Peace Conference 
and others. We know what the Peace Conference has 
been ; we could, even without Mr. Keynes’s expert help, 
form a tolerable estimate of the mental calibre of its 
members; we have no illusions about them. Still, the 
Peace Conference will have a page of history to itself. 
No matter what its quality, it has been, and it has been 
important. A skilful painter like Mr. John, I said to 
myself, will have a valuable record to give us. 

Instead of a conference room, I entered a cabaret. 
Straight from the novels of Mrs. Elinor Glyn, straight 
from the cover of the sensational story magazine, they 
came. L’Implacable Sizka was there, and Fwmeuse 
d’Opium. There was absinthe and maiden-blush and 
jazz. There was the frilly lady coming out of the egg- 
shell, les Seeurs Glad-Eye, a podgy impresario, a few 
bored soldiers in tin-hats who at least had the sense not 
to sit at the same table with the emphatically inviting 
ladies, a Rajah, Mr. Bernard Shaw awake but with his 
eyes shut, four fancy-dress Arabs, two with white faces 
and two with black, a few politicians who had been in 
the bar so long that they were more than half asleep, 
and finally a little boy with open eyes and a half-formed 
notion that he was at least of a higher order than these 
grown-ups. 

So this was where the peace was made. The high 
contracting parties. . . . Baby dear, but did you hear. 

.. Another little drink. ... The inexpugnable 
claims of justice. Ah, but we are nothing if not modern. 
The ladies like it, evidently. Mr. John likes it. He is 
one of the great men who only paint what they like the 
way they like. Everybody is satisfied. The smile on the 
face of the leader of the nigger band broadens, broadens. 
Mr. John has passed successfully through the final Court 
of Appeal. 

The Victorians are dead, happily, for even we, who 
belong in spite of ourselves to the age of which Mr. John 
is the painter by warrant, shrink from seeing their smile 
of sweet revenge if they were to enter this riot of 
vulgarity. Their constraints, their conventions, were 
ridiculous and false; their ideals tainted with hypocrisy. 
But they had constraints, they had ideals. Any con- 
vention of behavior is better than none at all, and we 
would rather see a crowd of human beings doing the 
Potsdam goose-step than reeling drunk along a road. 

And this is what, ag it seems to me, Mr. John’s 
painting has come te. What does it matter in the last 
resort that his talent is a rare one? A talent is only an 
instrument. To use a fine instrument for ignoble ends 
is an offence that is not mitigated by the fineness of the 
instrument; more often it is held, whether rightly or 
not, to be aggravated by it. 

But I fear that I shall be accused of speaking 
parables darkly. Some people may visit the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club and may see there only a number of vividly 
realistic portraits. They will see that the portraits are 
undeniably like the originals. That they are undeniably 
like living people I myself can see; they may be like the 
distinguished originals whom I do not know. I hope they 
are not; for if this is really, as the catalogue tells us it 
should be, the é/ite of contemporary society, then heaven 
help society. 

I console myself with the thought that it cannot be 
as bad as all that, and call to my aid a theory. Perhaps 
a mysterious process of mutual stultification is at work. 
Mr. John is merely caught up in the process. Lord 
Fisher writes his reminiscences; Mr. John paints him. 
Mr. Hughes makes a speech; Mr. John paints him. 
The Comtesse de displays her breeding; Mr. John 








paints her. Mr. John is not a subtle man. It is no 
business of his sitters to suggest that they have things 
within them that are worth discovering. This is a shop- 
window age, when it is taken for granted that everything 
that a man has is written on his front door, if it has not 
been already shouted through his own private megaphone. 
Why should Mr. John look inside or listen longer? He, 
too, has lost the habit. His sitters push their superficial 
idiosyncrasies under his eye, and he hastens to combine 
his with theirs and dash the mixture on to the canvas. 
Why should they give more than he asks? And why 
should he give more than they require? 

But the impression that haunts me, when the theory 
has been stretched to the utmost, is that everybody is 
so evidently pleased. Surely this is the first time in 
history that people have taken delight in being repre- 
sented as vulgar. We know that there have been periods 
of decadence; we are fond of turning deprecating eyes 
on the ancien régime as one of them. But then, even the 
parvenu desired to be, and was, represented as a woman 
of reticence and restraint. If a man was coarse to look 
upon, he desired the painter to mitigate his coarseness. 
But those wicked, hypocritical days when breeding was 
something, if no more than ceremonial politesse, are past 
and gone. I dare not suppose that the ladies who grace 
the gallery of the Alpine Club really desire to look 
vulgar as an end in itself. It may be so, for it is not now 
dificult to conceive such a triumph of inverted 
exclusiveness. But again I console myself with the 
thought that it cannot be as bad as all that. 
The alternative is, perhaps, noti so very much more 
consoling, but it is preferable. It is that they really do 
not know the difference between vulgarity and distinction 
any more. They have forgotten what life is for; the 
sentence of the Epicurean is upon them: et propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. To produce an impression of no 
matter what, to shock, to startle, to beat the drum of 
a hollow personality, to become a headline in the sensa- 
tional press, to be painted by Mr. John because it will 
help them to that end—this is to be modern; and to 
be modern, as we all know, is the highest good attiainable 
in contemporary society. 

Every little helps in the race. The ladies prove their 
modernity by getting Mr. John to paint them; and he 
proves his by the way he paints them. No wonder every- 
body is satisfied. But, from another angle: they like it 
and he likes it, and the mere fact of this mutual satis- 
faction is illuminating. When a saner age returns it is 
this fact and not the artist’s skill that will be regarded 
first with incredulity and then with amazement. 

But in this age Mr. John is assured of success. It 
is an age which likes to see things well done, but has only 
the vaguest notion what things are worth doing well. 
Inevitably Mr. John, who is typical of the age, fits into 
it. Probably he never had in himself that strength of 
character which alone will enable a man to stand in some 
degree aloof from his time and follow the highest 
purpose he can discover in himself. The discipline which 
he needed would have had to be imposed from without. 
Had he been a man of letters Eneland might have 
provided it. Unfortunately for himself he was a painter ; 
and in painting England can give but little help. There- 
fore, instead of standing apart from his time, he has 
been submerged, overwhelmed and saturated by it. He 
has brought his painting to the level of contemporary 
society, of which it now seems to be the natural efflores- 
cence. That is why, as we enter the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club, we miss the red-coated niggers making the 
appropriate accompaniment to it all. 

Joun MippLeton Murry. 





Wetiers to the Editor. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND THE 
NEAR EAST. 
Srr,—Your article of February 28th on “ The Fruits of 
Victory” makes a suggestion which deserves to be noted. 
You call upon the League of Nations to devise, as a substitute 
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for British control of Mesopotamia, “a system for giving 
help, financial and administrative, to the Arabs of the Middle 
Fast, without prejudice or priority to one Power or another.” 

As one who desires the permanence of Anglo-American 
friendship, I would emphasize your advice. Unless the parti- 
tion of the Turkish Empire is made in the manner suggested 
by you, it is certain to breed ill-will hetween Great Britain 
and the United States. Already the feeling of most well- 
informed Americans respecting the Turkish “ decisions ” now 
being prepared by the Peace Conference is one of scornful 
suspicion, From what they know about British, French, and 
Italian plans Americans believe that this Near Eastern 
“Settlement” will consist of territorial deals, made without 
consulting the native population and based upon the interests 
—politely known as “rights”—of the three Powers con- 
cerned. From such a division of spoils the Americans whom 
I know, whatever their politics, rejoice that their Govern- 
ment is standing completely aloof. They would welcome and 
be prepared to join a scheme such as you propose carried out 
by the League of Nations. But if they see one member of 


that League appropriating Mesopotamia, another Syria and ~ 


Cilicia, another the Southern Coast of Anatolia, their 
reluctance to share responsibility with such associates cannot 
fail to be strengthened. They will regard Article 10 of the 
Covenant as a device for getting America to irsure real estate 
‘ scoops’ made in Europe. 

If France and Great Britain really wish the United 
States to enter the League, let them not give it strong reasons 
for not entering. Another shock, such as America received 
from the Anglo-Persian Treaty, is not in the interest of 
British and American goodwill, a commodity more valuable 
than Mesopotamian oil.—Yours, &c., 

An AMERICAN MEMBER OF THE “ ENGLISH- 
Speakinc Union.” 
London. March 2nd, 1920. 


WHAT DOES THE ANGLO-INDIAN KNOW? 

Srr,—Every Indian feels grateful to you for the splendid 
way in which you have tried to expose the recent affairs in 
the Punjab. You have tried to bring home to the British 
public the gravity of the situation in India, but it is obvious 
that yours has been a voice in the wilderness. It is true 
that the story of the Amritsar massacre roused some interest 
in this country, but it was only a passing interest. Football 
results and cinema news occupy much more space in the 
newspapers than Imperial affairs. This is the way that 
England rules a great Empire, and no wonder that Nationalist 
India has no faith in trying to convince the British public 
about the righteousness of its cause. But it is not about 
this callousness of the British public that I wanted to write. 

In the last issue of your paper a letter appeared, 
signed M. S. P., vindicating the part played by Dyer & Co., 
in which the writer claims to know India. Mr. Editor, 
it is really time that this claim to know India by Anglo- 
Indians should be given up. Whenever I hear an Anglo- 
Indian claiming to know my country I know he means he 
knows all that. is bad in my country. But what grounds 
there are for such a claim I will leave your readers to judge 
from the following example. Mr. A goes to India and holds 
a big post there. In his official capacity he comes in contact 
with Indian subordinates with whom he does not talk, except 
about their work; after the office hour he goes to his club 
for his whisky or bridge. I must also add that Indians are 
not allowed even to enter this club. Mr. A does not know 
our language, our literature, our history; all the same, he 
has got nothing but contempt for “natives” and their 
language and religion, &. Most probably he has not even 
heard of men like Ranadé, Gandhi, Aravinda Ghosh, or 
Tagore—men who have been leaders of our thought. (For the 
matter of that Tagore is as unknown to the average Anglo- 
Indian as Hardy or Shaw. “ John Bull’’ and the “ London 
Mail” are much more to his taste.) To him Gandhi and 
C. R. Das are arch-enemies for whom no punishment would 
be sufficient. All that the Anglo-Indian knows about India 
he knows through his servants, who, naturally, make their 
information palatable te their master.—Yours, &c., 

K. S. Roy. 
28, Kemplay Road, Hampstead, 





THE NEW HORRORS OF WAR. 

Smr,—With reference to your article on “The New 
Horrors of War” in your current issue, as you will see from 
the attached cutting from my pre-war letter-paper, I was 
much associated with “ foreign parts” prior to August, 1914, 
mainly in connection with the motor industry. During one 
of my visits to Germany (spring, 1912) I was waiting to see 
a specially designed chassis on the road, and was knocking 
about between some works at Oberschoneweide and Marien- 
felde (bei Berlin), and one morning while out with two officials 
from the Fabriks in question we came across a couple of 
light motor-lorries by the river-bank between, I think, Ober- 
schoneweide and Niederschoneweide. As in pre-war times 
I always got on very well with the “Fatherland ” and its 
officials, we were permitted to stop and watch the operations. 
Both in the river and along part of its bank, explosives, about 
twice the size of the Mills grenade, were either submerged 
or buried (in the latter case some two feet deep). The two 
lorries carried two sets of apparatus, one resembling an 
ordinary field camera on a tripod, attached to what appeared 
to be a vulcanizing chamber from a rubber-tyre works by 
means of a flexible tube, while the second machine looked like 
a cross between a bellows and a large funnel (some two feet 
long), attached to what appeared to be a gas cylinder. 

These machines were eventually directed towards the 
places where the explosives weve either submerged or buried, 
these being exploded almost immediately, while all one could 
see between the nozzles (? lenses) of the “cameras” was an 
occasional purplish light similar to that which now and then 
flashed from the Joel arc-lamps of some twenty years ago. 
In the case of a submerged explosive, the water was cut away 
with a hiss, something after the manner of a high-speed 
missile, when the ray struck it, while the earth round the 
buried explosive steamed momentarily. On one occasion, 
when the ray from one of the pieces of apparatus caught a 
tangle of old wire, part of the latter instantly went up in 
smoke, a little smoke or steam coming from the ground, as 
if molten metal had fallen there. One of my companions told 
me the invention might replace artillery, and I asked him 
if it was a heat ray of some sort, but he only smiled and said 
I might call it that. I have often wondered since what became 
of this invention, whatever it was, and often had in mind 
the project to telling the authorities in London about it, but 
eventually concluded it would be a thankless and almost 
heartbreaking task to get hold of an official who would either 
understand or believe. As I saw the operations it impressed 
me that, at any rate, it would mean quick death, and in the 
corrupt business of international war, might really have been 
a “humane killer.” Perhaps, however, there is a fear of 
possessing the “last weapon ” as indicated in a Labor or 
pacifist volume published about 1916-17, though how one is 
going to avoid wars of defence while human nature suffers 
from its present shortcomings, I am at a loss to know.— 
Yours, &c., 

ArtTHUR Matiorp Turner. 
6, Trewince Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


THE ‘“ FIGHT THE FAMINE” COUNCIL. 

Sir,—Until the public realize how exceedingly danger- 
ous is the economic and political situation in Central Europe, 
there is little hope of averting a disaster which may be catas- 
trophic in its effects. Tchicherin, the Russian Commissary 
for Foreign Affairs, the other day was reported to have said 
that victory would go to the side which could save Europe 
from her present deplorable condition. Of course, he was 
speaking as an Internationalist and Communist in opposition 
to Imperialistic and Capitalistic policy. His words are those 
of a far-seeing man, however, for unless the champions of the 
present economic system are able to put Europe on her feet 
again, that system is doomed. I should like to draw atten- 
tion, therefore, to the efforts of the Fight the Famine 
Council to educate the public as to the true facts in regard 
to Europe’s economic, political, and social conditions, and 
the methods which must be employed to restore her equi- 
librium. Under the auspices of the Council a meeting will 
be held at the Queen’s Hall on Friday, March 19th. Sir 
George Paish—who has just returned from America, where 
he has been striving to enlist co-operation for the salvation 
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of Europe—Lord Parmoor and Lord Buckmaster will speak ; 
and it is hoped to obtain the services of other notabilities. All 
particulars of the meeting can be obtained from the Ticket 
Secretary, Fight the Famine Council, Premier House, 
Southampton Row, W.C.—Yours, &c., 

A. ALLEN PARKER, 

Press Secretary, 

Fight the Famine Council. 


LABOR AND LIBERALISM. 

Srr,—In speaking of Mr. Asquith and Paisley you state 
“On Ireland and foreign policy Liberalism and Labor are 
practically united.” The context appears to indicate that 
Liberalism is identified with Asquithism, and therefore that 
Labor is “ practically united ” with Mr. Asquith’s Irish and 
foreign policy. 

But here the question arises, are we thinking of profes- 
sions or of deeds? Liberalism accepts both, for at Paisley 
the secret treaties were defended, but what proof is there 
that Labor agrees? 

So far as I know it the Labor Party looks not at smooth 
speeches but at realities, and does not condone either the 
secret diplomacy which strengthened Czardom and led to 
war, the introduction of D.O.R.A. and conscription, or the 
policy carried out by General Maxwell in Ireland—and the 
figures at Paisley confirm my view. 

At all events the Irish themselves voted against Mr. 
Asquith, while many of the Tories must have voted for him 
as advisei by Mr. Chaplin. 

I submit then, that it would be more correct to say: 
“ On Treland and foreign policy Liberalism and Toryism are 
practically (though not theoretically) united.’’—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH SOUTHALL. 

| We referred especially to Mr. Asquith’s pronouncements 
on Dominion Home Rule and the proposal to revise the 
Peace Treaty.—Ep., Natron]. 


ITALY AND THE RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


S1r,—Although I am not a constant reader of your paper, 
and although I do not fall in with the majority of the points 
of view expressed there, yet there is one question, perhaps 
the most important European question of the day, on which 
we are in agreement without any reserve, and that is the 
solution of the Russian problem. I wish to speak rather 
from the Italian point of view seeing that Italy, more than 
any other nation of the Allied Powers, stands to lose from 
the continuation of a weak and hesitating policy in Russia. 

Even before the war, as regards coal, grain and raw 
materials, Italy was not a rich and self-supporting nation, 
as very little coal is found there and large tracts of moun- 
tainous ceuntry prevent wholesale cultivation. What 
happened at the declaration of war? All mercantile marines 
were employed on the transport of troops, munitions, and 
food for the nations at war. All the granaries of the world 
were used exclusively for th: maintenance of the various 
armies. Italy naturally found herself in a perilous position, 
seeing that her supplies had either been diminished or cut off 
and diverted to mere important channels. All available food 
was requisitioned for the army, while the civil population 
often were compelled to go to bed hungry, not because the 
price of food was too high, but because there was no food to 
be bought, whatever price were offered. Even compare the 
army rations of the Italian and British Forces at the end of 
1917. The Italian soldier received several chestnuts for his 
breakfast ! 

Although there 1s an improvement in the situation in 
Italy now that peace has been signed with Germany and 
Austria, yet the prices of foodstuff abroad are so high that 
the Italian nation has to limit its consumption to a minimum. 
Why are the prices so high abroad? Because the value of the 
lira has become so depreciated. Those countries, as for 
instance, Germany and Austria, in which the lira is at a 
premium, have no foodstuff to sell. 

There is only one way out of the difficulty, and that is 
an immediate recognition of the Soviet Government and a 








re-opening of trade under its auspices. No half-measures 
suffice: only by the resumption of political and commercial 
relations will Italy be able to extricate herself from her pre- 
sent financial position: only by the opening of the Russian 
market will the States recently formed by the war and the 
countries lately murdered by the peace be saved from misery 
and ruin. Hunger is the forerunner of revolution.— 
Yours, &c., 


A. Homman. 
Firenze. 


THE “END OF THE EGRET.” 

Sir,—I should like to thank those of your readers who, 
in response to my letter a fortnight ago appealing for funds 
for the “ Plumage Bill Group,” have so generously helped 
us.—Yours, &c., 

H. J. MassincHam. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ s.d. 
“ Cymro ” ae a 10 0 0 
“In Memory of Elinor ” 5 0 0 
Anon. oR ras Bs _ 5 0 0 
Rev. Canon J. O. Murray (Canada) 220 
2. W.. W. ne me aa ee 20 0 
J. M. Capper, Esq. 15 6 





Poetrp. 


PARVO POTENS. 
Bune where thou art 
If thou be great of soul. 
The green seas roll 
Their languorous waves round many an island fair ; 
But though such subtle opiates Nature’s care 
Doth treasure, ’tis to soothe the soul’s despair. 
Bide thou at home. 


Bide where thou art 

Though all thy ways be strait. 

Doth not the Eastern gate 

Open to let the great warm Sun come through, 
Unveiling the wide heaven’s vault of blue, 

The trees, and flowers bediamonded with dew? 
Bide thou at home. 


Bide where thou art, 

Common is not unclean. 

Cloud not thy days serene 

For gold and gems, raiment and wine and meat 
Such as the eyes of Orient kings do greet. 

These are but things—toys for Earth’s children meet. 
Bide thou at home. 


Bide where thou art. 

Nazareth was but small 

And of ill repute withal ; 

In the parched land a by-word and a sneer, 

Yet row among Earth’s names it hath no peer, 
Yea, Earth from Heaven itself that name did hear. 
Bide thou at home. 


Bide where thou art. 
The shouting multitude 
Clamor for vulgar food, 
And for their souls’ need do not care at all. 
Pay thou the daily debt of duties small. 
If thou art needed, Time will bring thy Call. 
Bide thou at home. 
Frank MAcpDONALD. 
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Tue “Nation ’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tux following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘By Nile and Tigris.’ A narrative of Journeys in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia on behalf of the British Museum, 1886 1913. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. ‘Two Vols. (Murray. 
63s.) 
“Through Deserts aud Oases of Central Asia.’’ By Miss Ella 
Sykes and Sir Perey Sykes. (Macmillan. 2ls.) 
et New Study of English Poetry.” By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
‘' (Constable. 12s. 6d.) \ ; i Ce ‘ 
‘Factors in Modern History.” By A. F. Pollard, M.A. 


(Constable. 12s. 6d.) : . 

“Silvanus Phillips Thompson: His Life and Letters.” By 
J. S. Thompson and H. G. Thompson. (Fisher Unwin. 
21s.) 


* * * 


[ once picked up a first edition of Clough’s poems for 4d., 
and it was the four blasts of the Last Trump of criticism 
upon him. Yet one would have thought that there — 
thing left of Clough to hard down to this generation. Fora 
his acuteness, the promoter of the Little Grey Books has net 
enlisted him with so many other literary men and dons in 
the cause of Good Business : 

“Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field.” 
3ut apart from Clough as the Prophet of Pelmanism, there 
is another view of him that might have urged a languid 
turning of the leaves of “ Dipsychus.” The man who had 
called in vain upon the thinkers and dreamers who looked 
on while he struggled or shook their heads on hearing that 
there was no positive guarantee of a thumping price for 
participation ; the reader of the latest War Office expert on 
the warfare of the future; the student of evolution watching 
all its loveliness and variety and intelligence—wrenched out 
of a drab past by a Nature that had sweated them out of 
every second in billions of years—being smashed to nothing 
in his enlightened age and he powerless to save them; the 
student of social life taking stock of the blend of 
profiteering and officialism in the first Socialist 
country, victorious over all its enemies ; the philosopher who 
could not make up his mind between two equally promising 
theories—one whether man would completely exterminate his 
own species ; the other, whether he would survive in sufficient 
numbers to degenerate to a form below the gorilla—these and 
other men of Job might have revived some sort of interest 
in Arthur Hugh Clough. 


* * * 


Possisty Mr. James Osborne’s life of him (Constable) 
will give him a leg-up in our esteem, though as 
a biography it is somewhat mechanical, I read it with 
interest, partly because those who live in an unhappy age are 
inclined to take a morbid interest in unhappy men. About 
one element in Clough there need be no mistake. He was not 
in the faintest degree like James Thomson, who so strenuously 
denied God because he believed in him so profoundly, who 
said “ No” with his head and “ Yes”’ with his pen, and whose 
tremendous epic of the soul might, if we look deeply enough, 
be just as well called “ The City of Glorious Light.” But 
in Clough there was neither Glorious Light nor Dreadful 
Night ; he roamed, poor man, in a land of watered wine, the 
Hamlet of the professional literary manual, a mild Amiel 
having a dialogue with his soul, as he figuratively trudged an 
Oxford lane at four o'clock on a damp November evening. 


* x * 


Wuen Clough was a Fellow of Oriel, he. with Matthew 
Arnold and others, founded the “ Decade”’ Club, and it was 
said of him that in all the years of discussion he never made 
up his mind about any subject whatever. He was “ neither 


There is something tame and Spiritless 


for nor against.” 
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even about his satire, even about his scorn, whether directed 
against himself or against Duty and Religion, the two subjects 
that bored him to such weariness, but which he could never 
escape, until he threw up his Fellowship and left Oxford for 
good. Yet there is nothing contemptible about him either in 
character or in career. He cared nothing for fame or for 
boosting his personality ; he never sold himself and became 
a literary grocer or exhibitionist, poor as he always was and 
richly endowed with the kind of opportunistic cleverness that 
makes a successful poet or critic to-day. Yet for all his 
mental gifts, combined with detachment, sincerity and 
honesty, he made a thorough hash of himself, as his 
biographer, though he doubles a good deal, cannot but 
acknowledge. 
a & * 


Was it then Arnold of Rugby who killed poor Clough? 
One is inclined to think that it was. Mr. Osborne gives an 
entertaining account of his redoubtable priggishness and 


" dutifulness at Rugby. Having the misfortune to be Arnold’s 


favorite pupil, he could talk about the moral value of athletics 
with the best of them. Like most clever boys in an English 
school, he became a pot-hunter :— 


“As for the prizes, I have this Easter got one, the 
Latin verse; and a second for each of the others, viz., 
the Latin prose and the French verse, so that I shall have 
two to try for next year; so that, of course, I am very well 


satisfied.” 

His most treasured hope in life was that Dr. Arnold would 
one day become a bishop; he was an authority on Self- 
Control, and he left school fitted up with just the machine- 
made aureole that Dr. Arnold turned out of his ethical factory 
by hundreds. Indeed, for all Clough’s disgusted reaction 
against muddy-minded and clean-living Rugbeianism, Arnold 
really lamed his poetic faculty for life. One of the reasons 
why Clough is so little read nowadays is the poor work- 
manship of his poetry, for where it is not out-at-elbows it is 
conventionalized in expression. But Arnold killed something 
better than melody and style in numbers, and Mr. Osborne 
does not make half enough of it. As soon as Clough got to 
Oxford he seemed to go flat; Arnold’s muscular Christianity 
had knocked all the breath out of him. What a fall was there 
from the cocksure herd-philosophy of Arnoldism to a 
tenebrous dubiety where everything was appearance and 
suspect and nothing in earth, heaven, and hell had coherence 
and definition. It was but a step from thence to the sluggish- 
ness and despair of ‘‘ Dipsychus ” and to the atrophy of such 
sentiments as: “ It is very fine, perhaps not very difficult, to 
do every now and again some noble or generous acts. But 
what is wanted of us is to do no wrong ones.” 


* * * 


Ir is intriguing to ask what would have happened to 
Clough if William Blake, instead of Arnold, had been his 
headmaster. He was certainly not without that peculiar 
gift of the spirit which is the indispensable nurse of all 
genuine art in spite of his cleverness, but could anybody have 
inspired in him what he soon found out were Arnold’s 
fallacious substitutes for the two things that he chiefly 
lacked—passion and faith? It is a nice point which is the 
worse tragedy—to be without passion and faith and yet 
hanker after them as Clough did, or to possess them and use 
them and realize that against greed and indifference they are 
as men armed with swords in the open charging a machine- 
gun? At any rate, Clough came to believe in nothing, not 
even in unbelief, and we wonder that he considered it worth 
while to tell us so at some length. Mr. Osborne says acutely 
of him that, unlike many of his literary contemporaries, he 
failed to work out any theory of evolution. But his intro- 
spective scepticism played a worse trick on him than that. 
He failed to move, as well as to understand movement. It 
is a pitiable thing to reflect that Clough, with all his goodness 
and gentleness and literary power and scholarship and 
sensibility, was the same person, occupied with the same 
problems, and no nearer their solution or reality, on the day 
of his death as he was when an undergraduate. 


H. J. M. 
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Tobacco 








A rich, full-flavoured 
mixture, infinitely 
pleasing to the senses 
of smell and taste 
alike. 





Made by the same 
process as 


The THREE AUNS 
Modern Office. —a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 








Tins: 2-oz. 2/2-—4-oz. 4/4 

M geez: of us men have to spend the 

greater part of our lives in an office, - 9 

tho’ inclination leans towards a free life THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
inthe open. Facts are facts, however, and it 10's 20's 50's 10's 
would seem a reasonable thing to propose that mepluM §=6©6»-_ 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
offices should be furnished, not so much in a ae os 1/4 3/4 6/8 
lavish way as in a manner befitting the busi- Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperi1 Tobacco 
ness, with an eye to the artistic, and a keen mee yy oe ~~ 
sense of the valueof appropriatesurroundings. 











Waring & Gillow have long been famous 
for embodying the spirit of taste and style 
into every piece of decoration and furniture, 
and in regard to the furnishing of offices this 
quality is well maintained, their point of view 
being that asa business man enjoys the re- 
fined surroundings of his library or study in 
his spare time, so should his surroundings in 
his working hours be attractive and pleasant. 

The example pictured above indicates to 
some extent the manner in which an office can 
be transformed intoa place which byits bright, 
yet quietly efficient air, helps the work forward 
and renders the working day more pleasant. 
Any style of decoration and furnishing can 
besupplied with each detail absolutely correct. 

Your enquiry for the re-decoration 
and furnishing of your office—no matter 
how large or how small—will receive 
business-like attention. Furthermore, 
suggestions and sketches will be sub- 
mitted and the work carried out with 
expedition and the absolute minimum 
of inconvenience to you. 


WARING & 
GILLOW 


Furnishers E Decoraters ~ LTD 
toH M the King : 


eet Coega 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 5000. 
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Reviews. 


HENRY FOX AND HIS AGE. 


“ Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: His Family and Re- 
lations.” By the EARL or ILcngsTER. (Murray. 32s.) 


Lorp IncuesTER has made the interesting discovery that the 
third Lord Holland meant at one time to write the life of 
his infamous grandfather. What a theme that career 
would have been for the man who spent his life in resisting 
oppression, the opponent of Sedition Bills and Combination 
Bills, and who had all his uncle’s great and just hatred for 
the King whom Henry Fox served with such fatal devotion. 
It is possible that when he came to it, the grandson shrank 
from so painful a task, but nobody who has read his 
incisive memoirs can doubt that if he had been able to 
repress his family feeling he would have done such 
justice as few could do to the character of Henry Fox. 
So the life of this interesting and vigorous figure, as 
Lord Rosebery has called him, remained unwritten until 
Mr. Riker published a biography a few years ago, which was 
the result of very careful study of all the published 
material. Lord Ilchester has now supplemented that 
biography, for his history of the politics of Fox’s age is based 
on the considerable materials he has found at Holland 
House and at Melbury, the home of the first Lord Ilchester, 
Henry Fox’s elder brother. Lis two volumes are excellent 
reading: the extracts from letters and the game-book at 
Melbury give us vivid pictures of the mind and habits of 
the chief actors and Lord Ilchester’s discussion of the events 
of the time is sensible and judicial. 

Why was Henry Fox the most hated man of his 
century? Was he conspicuously more unscrupulous than his 
contemporaries? He lived in the most corrupt age, when 
all politics were embraced in the arts and struggles and 
diplomacies of a handful of ambitious or avaricious men. 
There was not even the restraint of Ministerial solidarity : 
a man might belong to a Ministry and vote and speak 
steadily against it. Party Government has vices and 
dangers that are striking enough, but the worst kind of 
Party Government would be a school of chivalry and public 
spirit in comparison with the atmosphere of politics in the 
generation that followed the death of Walpole. Had Fox 
much lower standards than Newcastle or Grenville, or others 
of his contemporaries, Pitt excepted ? 

The answer is that Fox had the same standards, but 
that he became eminent for pushing to its logical conclusion 
a system that was only tolerable so long as nobody exploited 
its opportunities to the full. Take his career at the Pay 
Office. If he built Holland House out of his gains as 
Paymaster-General, he only followed the example of the 
first Duke of Chandos who built his palace at Canons from 
the same source. He did nothing that was illegal or even 
unusual, for only two men, Pelham and Pitt, had refused 
to speculate with the money they held when Paymasters 
and to accept other perquisites of their office. Henry Fox 
happened to hold the office at a most lucky time, for he was 
Paymaster during a war carried on with the most prodigal 
expenditure. It should be noted that he was not an enthusiast 
for war, for he was a disciple of Walpole on that as on other 
matters. But he used his brains in his speculations and 
he did uncommonly well out of them. A man with delicate 
feelings would have scrupled to make his fortune: a man 
more prudent or less fearless might have hesitated to 
advertise his wealth to the public he had fleeced. Fox hu! 
no delicate feelings and he did not know the meaning of 
fear. As a matter of fact, delicate feelings were very rare 
in those days of aristocratic politics. Fox was not more 
sordid than the Grenvilles who made something like a 
million out of the public in half a century. “Their objects 
were not exalted,” says Lord Rosebery in one of his brilliant 
character studies, “ but from generation to generation, with 
a patience little less than Chinese, they pursued and 
ultimately attained what they desired.” When the Livery 
of London called Fox the public defaulter of uncounted 
millions they brought a charge against him which collapsed 
on inquiry in the House of Commons. But the odium Fox 
provoked was deserved for two reasons: he was an able man 





who sacrificed the more reputable objects of ambition for 
the prizes of an inglorious office, and he was shameless in 
taking all the profit that the circumstances of the war 
offered. If a man is going to make his own advancement 
the one aim of his political career, it is less dishonoring to 
seek to be the first man in the State than to seek to be the 
richest man in the country. 

Take, again, another aspect of Fox’s politics. His age 
and class were contemptuous of democracy. There are in 
these pages murmurs and noises from an outside world, but 
Members of Parliament are not much more affected by them 
than people who live in secure houses near Regent’s Park 
are affected by the murmurs and noises of the Zoological 
Gardens. Fox did not despise the mass of his fellow 
countrymen more than Newcastle or Grenville, but he was 
more outspoken and provocative. Lord Ilchester gives an 
interesting extract from a speech of his in 1742 :— 

‘‘ Our elections, thank God, do not depend upon the 
giddy mob. They are generally governed by men of 
fortune and understanding, and of such our ministers for 
the twenty years past have been so happy as to have a 
majority in their favor. Therefore, when we talk of people 
with regard to elections, we ought to think only of those of 
the better sort, without comprehending the mob or mere 
dregs of the people; for an election may be free and uncor- 
rupted, though these appear against it, but would be very 
far from free if the electors were intimidated and com- 
pelled to vote as directed by a tumultuous mob of low 
people.”’ 

Fox was to show later how little he cared for the curses 
of the people of whom he spoke with such candor in the 
days before he became unpopular. 

The climax of his career came, of course, with his 
selection by George the Third for the job of forcing the 
Peace of Paris through Parliament. For this supreme effort 
he was brought from his family nest, which he had feathered 
with such magnificent spoil, and made the King’s Minister 
in the House of Commous. There followed the most savage 
chapter in the records of the last two centuries. The cor- 
ruption that Fox employed was taken as a matter of course. 
He said some years earlier in comparing himself with Pitt: 
“He is a mach better speaker than I am—that is the truth 
of it, I assure you. But tickling the palm, not the ear, is 
the business now, and he that can do the first is the best 
orator, let him speak ever so ill.” So he wrote in 1757. The 
House of Commons in 1762 had much the same character- 
istics, and Fox paid it the compliment of frankness. There 
was nothing secret about his arrangements. Walpole says 
that a shop was publicly opened at the Pay Office “ whither 
members flocked and received the wages of their venality in 
bank bills.” 

What really staggered his contemporaries was not the 
bribery, but the cruelty that marked the triumph of Fox 
and Bute. He did not content himself with political pro- 
scription. In those days men remained in office who were 
in open disagreement with their chief. Fox, with the 
approval of Shelburne, deprived everybody who held a 
political office of his appointment if he disapproved the 
Peace. Such a measure, though it came with something of a 
shock to the custom of the time, could, of course, be 
justified. But Fox, with the approval of Bute, though 
not with the approval of Shelburne, proceeded to evict every 
single person, however obscure, who had owed his appoint- 
ment to Newcastle: the humblest messenger or excise man 
found himself deprived of his livelihood for no other reason 
than that Fox and Bute wanted to spite Newcastle. Such 
ruthless savagery is unintelligible unless we remember that 
Fox had now an outlet for his resentment against men and 
his resentment against fortune. Some element in his nature 
had always rebelled against the indignity of the rich 
insignificance into which he had subsided, and when at last 
he found himself in power, he had a long pent-up passion 
for mastery to satisfy. Baulked ambition, ambition baulked 
by a man’s own character, the most maddening memory, was 
driving him along that savage path. 

Those dramatic incidents suggest two or three 
reflections. In the first place, Fox was one of the very few 
men who knew how to exploit unpopularity. A man less 
bitterly detested could not have done the King’s job, for 
if a man had had anything to lose, he would have been pulled 
up somewhere by qualm or scruple. Fox was already 80 
hated that he had nothing more to fear. What he sold to 
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«| GIVE MY WIFE £1,000.” 


“And I am a poor man, too—really much poorer than 
one of the so-called ‘ New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s birth- 
day, I gave her £1,000.”’ 

‘« When we sat down for breakfast on that memorable 
morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 
the remark, ‘ Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
you this £1,000.’ ”’ 

“This is an investment policy with the-Sun Life of 
Canada, and I have made the first payment of £58 6s., 
and should I die to-morrow, either through illness or 
accident, you would receive £1,000, plus half the deposit I 
have just paid—altogether £1,029 3s. 

“This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of 
age, we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about 
£1,450—another and a better birthday gift for both of us, 
eh?” 

‘“‘ But,’”’ said my wife, ‘“ how does it happen that you 
are entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years? ’”’ 

““Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really 
investments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty 
years-are up. On the basis of past experience these divi- 
dends will amount to £450.” 

‘It’s splendid,”’ she replied. 

“Yes, it is,’ I went on. ‘“ But what I like best, 
though, is that during all the twenty years, if anything 
should happen to me, you and the children will at least be 
secure from want. For instance, if I were taken off 
in the twelfth year you are bound to receive £1,394 4s.—that 
is, the original £1,000 plus fifty per cent. of all my deposits. 

‘‘ Another thing. It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of £1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income-tax, thus 
saving £8 15s., making my net payments £49 11s. per annum, 

‘* That is not all, either. If in years to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can jook inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance as a loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.”’ 

‘* Well, John,’’ my wife remarked, ‘‘ this is some birth- 
day gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can’t help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don’t want 
to draw that £1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
going to live for the full twenty years. We shall be getting 
on then, and £1,450 will be very useful.”’ . 

“ Rather,’’ I said, ‘‘ It’s a fine provision for our old 
age.”’ 
And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,900, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 
Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars, 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 
annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 121, Canada 
House, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 2. 
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the Court was not merely his ability: it was his 
unpopularity. He performed his part of the bargain well. 
Nor is there reason to doubt his conviction that the system 
he tried to impose on the country was the best. “I don’t 
care,” he said, “ how much I am hated, if I can say to myself 
I did his Majesty such honest and essential service.” Fox 
did his part. What of the King? He went on his knees 
to Fox, but as soon as he left the Closet the King said of 
him: “ We must call in bad men to govern bad men.” Fox 
did not accept the King’s mission gladly: he “ was swept 
off his feet by the complaints and entreaties of his 
sovereign.” When the work was done Fox spent years of 
vain and undignified supplication in the hope of getting the 
King to give him the Earldom he had expected. George 
the Third could not even behave like a gentleman to the 
men who did his dirty work for him. 

Lord Ilchester tells a good story of a visit that Lord 
Holland paid to Paris in 1763. Louis XV. greeted him 


with the remark: “ Vous avez fait bien du bruit dans votre 
pays, n’est ce pas?” To which Holland replied: “Sire, je 
fais tout mon possible pour le faire cesser.”” But it was rot 


Holland’s own efforts that made men forget his crimes. It 

was the career of his son who came to represent all the good 

qualities in English life that his father tried to destroy, and 

who stands out to-day—when the whole world is in peril 

from the want of generosity and courage in its public men 
as a great and noble figure in the history of Europe. 





BLOOD AND FIRE. 


‘Life of William Booth.” 
(Maemillan. 42s.) 


By HAROLD BEGBIF. . Two vols 
Tus has some of the elements of a great biography. It 
was impossible indeed to make it dull. The life story of 
the founder of the Salvation Army, from the position of a 
friendless pawnbroker’s apprentice in a provincial city, has 
the obvious and romantic appeal. Mr. Begbie has done his 
work well. We could have dispensed with some of his own 
observations concerning Darwin, Bergson, Nietzsche, and 
other figures of interest which are unhelpful to the story and 
whose omission might have sensibly reduced the size of 
the volumes. But where he has been content with 
simple narration of events and the selection of letters 


and writings, he has _ proved himself a good 
biographer. 
William Booth was born in 1829 in Nottingham. 


His father was of an old Midland family, his mother 
of Jewish descent and bearing the stamp of her race upon 
her appearance as conspicuously as her son. His childhood 
was wretched. It not until established as a 
pawnbroker’s assistant in Walworth, preaching in all his 
spare time a similar vengeance to all sinners, that 
happiness came into his life. His love-story is certainly 
one of the most notable of its kind ever recorded. William 
Booth and Catherine Mumford meet by accident in the dingi- 
ness and gloom of the lower middle-class life of Victorian 
England—at a tea-party at a Mr. Rabbits, a Wesleyan boot 
manufacturer the Borough. They become further 
acquainted at tea-meetings in chapels and during walks from 
the City Road to Brixton. There 1s no trace in either 
of them of the remotest interest in politics, or affairs, in 
books, art, or science. There is much talk concerning the 
things of the body; such subjects as the use of linseed 
tea and horehound beer, the washing of the chest with salt 
water, the purchase of night-shirts, the wearing of flannel, 
and much which would be normally reckoned 
as death to romantic affection. William Booth confesses 
and is rebuked for the use of brandy when collapsed. 
Catherine heads him off the taking of port wine on 
doctor’s advice by the information that this is really 
the advice of the devil. He confesses that his vile 
body, racked with dyspepsia, yearns longingly for 
porter and bitter ale, but he has to be satisfied with the 
horehound beer. He discusses the merits of cayenne pepper, 
globules, and the cold water cure. But this curious 


was 


in 


else 


controversy goes with a passion which shows in every 
letter, 


passion of the one for the other and of 











both for the salvation of the world. 
cerned with the love of God and the way of individual 
holiness, he for the redemption of mankind before they 


She is more con- 


fall over the edge of life into endless torment. She is 
always wrestling with his anxiety and vacillation, his depres- 
sion as to the future, frustrated ambition, endeavoring to 
turn that ambition into high endeavor. “TI speak with all 
tenderness,” she writes, “and as the beloved of my soul 
I tell you that I see ambition to be your chief mental beset- 
ment” which “ warped to an idol object will make your life 
a martyrdom.” 

He is troubled with poverty and the ill-health 
that comes from poor living and_ worries concerning 
money, and the difficulties of the choice of any 
possible future career in that queer under-world of badly- 
paid sectarian jealousy in the midst of whose stagnant 
waters he is trying to preach the gospel of Blood and Fire. 
He is learning something of the astonishing effect of 
his preaching on the emotions and the lives of men. 
And the exultation of his sense of power is reflected 


in the ardor of his human love. He declares that 
the people “must have hell-fire flashed before their 
faces or they will not move.” When he preaches on 


Christ weeping over Jerusalem “nothing happens.” When 
about the harvest and the wicked being turned away, 
numbers come. He frankly delights in his success as he 
confesses it to her—large crowded halls, notices in the press, 
sensation in the neighborhood, dramatic scenes at the revival 
meetings. 

Thirty years after marriage they lived a life of 
unclouded happiness with the love story continued to the 


end. In the early part of this time they were enduring, as 
Mr. Begbie says, © as difficult a family life as can well be 
imagined.”’ 


“They were poor: they had no home: their future was 
always threatened with disaster: and the menace of their 
lives was the very last one would have thought compatible 
with domestic and family affection. William Booth was 
delicate, Catherine Booth was almost a complete invalid. 
They went like gypsies from town to town, living in lodgings 
and plunging themselves at every fresh adventure into the 
violence and excitements of religious revivalism.”’ 


Yet all the time they maintained the passionate affection 
of lovers: and they raised a family of children “ sufficiently 
remarkable to exercise a powerful influence for good on 
millions of human beings.” The story of the end of it is 
alike terrible and pitiful. For nearly three years Mrs. 
Booth, “ the mother of the Army,” recognised as one of the 


| greatest women of the age, is dying of cancer, conscien- 





tiously refusing morphia as she is slowly tortured to 
death. The reader is spared nothing from the story of that 
time, and the diary of her husband is a sorrowful record. 
When all is over he can sum up in noble and dignified 
language the faith that survives even such an experience 
as this :— 


““T am going to meet her again. I have never turned 
from her these forty years for any journeyings on my mission 
of mercy, but I have longed to get back, and have counted 
the weeks, days and hours which should take me again to 
her side. When she had gone away from me it had been 
just the same. And now she has gone away for the last 
time. What then is there left for me to do? Not to count 
the weeks, the days and the hours which shall bring me 
again into her sweet company, seeing that I know not what 
will be on the morrow, nor what an hour may bring forth. 
My work plainly is to fill up the weeks, the days, and the 
hours, and cheer my poor heart as I go along with the 
thought that when I have served my Christ and my genera- 
tion according to the will of God, which I vow this after- 
noon I will to the last drop of my blood—then I trust that 
she will bid me welcome to the skies, as He bade her.”’ 


Like Gladstone, “General Booth” is chiefly remem- 
bered in age—an old man of amazing vitality. The 
Salvation Army was not founded until he was fifty, and had 
he died then his name would have been forgotten and his 
life-work never begun. He was sixty before the launching 
of the “ Darkest England ” scheme earned for him sudden, 
almost universal, popularity and fame. Two irreconcilable 
legends have appeared of this extraordinary man. The first, 
most commonly accepted, is that of his followers and those 
who saw him at the great meetings throughout the world 
which he inspired and controlled. It is of a magnetic figure, 
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Leaders at the Libraries. 





The Famous Manx Novelist. 


HALL CAINE 


The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me 


“A great and impressive work, a work 
of might and a work of high purpose, an 
achievement of which, as literature, the 
author can be proud, but of which, as ap 
influence upon serious thinkers, he has 
still more reason to be satisfied.’’—Man- 
chester City News (J. CUMING WALTERS). 


The Christian 


“The book is a splendid one, an out- 
spoken challenge against the world, the 
flesh and the devil. It is absorbingly 
fascinating and interesting, enchaining the 
attention, riveting it in fact; and the 
amount of knowledge of London displayed 
by the author is simply astounding.”— 
Manchester Courier. 

“The novel igs a great effort, splendid 
in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration 
carried to noble issues, an honour to Mr. 
Hall Caine and to English fiction.”"—New- 
castle Chronicle. 


The Eternal City 


“It is @ work, of unusual and distin- 
guished ambition. Indeed, Mr. Caine may 
be said to combine with a conscientious and 
elaborate industry a degree of ambition 
which increases with every new story he 
puts forth.’—Daily Chronicle. 

“It will be praised as a work of art in 
the best sense. The work is to be judged 
as a whole, and so judged it is to be com- 
mended as of the first order. The book is 
really a study of human nature, and it is 
done with consummate art.’’—Scotsman. 


The Manxman 


“*«The Manxman’ goes very straight to 
the roots of human passion and emotion. 
It is a remarkable book, throbbing with 
human interest.’”’—Times. 

“ This is a very fine and great story—one 
of the finest and greatest of our time... 
Mr. Hall Caine reaches heights which are 
attained only by the greatest masters of 
fiction.”—MR. T. P. O'CONNOR. 


The Bondman 


““Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed 
himself beyond the front rank of the 
novelists of the day. He has produced a 
story which, for the ingenuity of its plot, 
for its literary excellence, for its delinea- 
tions of human passions, and for its in- 
tensely powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional litera- 
ture of our time, and fit to rank with the 
most powerful fictional writing of the past 
century.”—Scotsman. 


The Prodigal Son 


“In truth, a work that may certainly 
rank with the best of recent fiction. . . The 
author has put forth his full powers in the 
finale of an admirable book. ... Mr. Hall 
Caine is to be congratulated upon having 
accomplished a piece of work which should 
substantially add to his reputation.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


The White Prophet 


“Written with an almost passionate 
sincerity. . . Mr. Hall Caine tells his story 
with simplicity, clearness, and _ with 
abounding picturesqueness.”—Daily Graphic, 

““Mr. Hall Caine’s power of riveting and 
engrossing the attention will be found in 
this novel unabated and still in its zenith.” 

-Liverpool Post. 


The Scapegoat 


“You must by all means read this ab- 
sorbing novelist’s romance, ‘The Scape- 
goat.’ Mr. Hall Caine is master of that 
most difficult of arts—-the romancist’s—by 
which the distant and ideal is so cunningly 
painted as to be indistinguishable from the 
real and solid foreground you can touch 
with your hand.”’—Truth. 

“A fine romance, which enhances the 
brilliant reputation of the author.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 


© ’ 

Captain Davy’s Honeymoon 
“Mr. Hall Caine’s keen insight into cer- 

tain natures, his genuine humour, and not 

less genuine pathos, his intense human 





The Leading American Novelist. 


JOSEPH 


-HERGESHEIMER 





The Three Black Pennys 


“It possesses form ag undoubtedly as 
@ precious stone sha, to fit exactly into a 
band of gold possesses form. In recollec- 
tion, the last sentence being read the 
reader’s impression of the book as a whole 
assumes something of the smooth solidity 
of a well-fashioned gem. When the last 
sentence is finished, nothing vague or super- 
fluous is left to blur the outline; the sub- 
stance is all neatly packed into the form, 
rounded off, disposed of, completed. The 
sense of conclusiveness is so satisfactory, 
and also so rare, that we could enjoy it 
separately from any feeling of pity or 
pleasure aroused by the fortunes of the 
characters, as a blind man might enjoy the 
shape of a stone though unable to see its 
colour. AN unusual novel to be read slowly, 
thoughtfully, and with a sense of luxury.”— 
The Times. 


Java Head 


“The story is very powerfully con- 
structed with admirable economy of 
material, and yet progressing with the 
swift, subtle movement of a snake. It 
creates a world hitherto unrevealed in the 
English novel, and it invests the characters 
with an air of convincing plausibility and 
sincerity. The picture bites into the 
imagination, filling the fancy with the 
strange uncomfortable suggestion. It is 
vital, significant work, of a kind that only 
appears at rare intervals, and may be said 
in its way, to mark an epoch of new im- 
pressions and provocative possibilities.’’—- 
Daily Telegraph. 


“In ‘JAVA HEAD’ Mr. Hergesheimer 
has achieved an artistic success as re- 
markable as in ‘THE THREE BLACK 
PENNYS.’ The same qualities, pyschologi- 
cal sureness, creative intensity, a rare de- 
light and skill in reanimating with fresh 
living colour the fading picture of a 
vanished generation, are apparent. Indeed, 
the space, not large, in which the author 
has grouped with masterly ease the mem- 
bers of his Salem families charms no less 
by its vivacity of movement than by its 
brilliance of colouring. We yield ourselves 
unreservedly to our author’s spell, and 
salute him as a master of his craft. One 
perceives that there is beauty of design in 
the structure of the whole, and this, spring- 
ing from the author’s philosophy of life, 
reinforces the wsthetic appeal of a memor- 
able novel.”—Daily Mail. 


Gold and Iron 


“*Gold and Iron’ is a_ convincing 
proof that Hergesheimer is a master of fic- 
tion of a new kind, since it is realism 
infused by a subtle beauty. The book 
contains three stories, which grip one like 
actual, poignant experiences. The stories 
live.’—The Outlook. 


“Full of thrill, mystery and excitement. 


All these stories are virile and teem with 
interest."—The New Statesman. 





Ready Shortly 





New Volumes by Mr. Hergesheimer. 


LINDA CONDON 
THE HAPPY END. 





sympathy are all revealed here.”—Academy. 


The Novelist of the West Country. 


EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 


’ 
Brunel’s Tower 

“The atmosphere of ‘ Brunel’s Tower,’ 
the honesty and pride of its workers, make 
a charming picture; we are grateful to Mr. 
Phillpotts for showing how pleasant a place 
industrial Devon can be. This book proves 
what we have always suspected, that fifty 
years of Devon is better than a cycle of 
the Five Towns, for all the fortunes made 
there.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Rarely has Mr. Phillpotts’ art shown 
itself more finished and delightfully inde- 
pendent than in his story of ‘ Brunel’s 
Tower.’ - It is doubtless because he 
makes us see it all so clearly and repre- 
sents every character he brings on the 
scene as taking some share in the work 
that his book has such an aspect of com- 
pleteness and artistry. There are no 
purple patches, no descriptive digressions 
here. In narrative and in dialogue, in 1n- 
dication of setting, and in grouping figures, 
it is all of a piece.’”—Sunday Times. 


Old Delabole 


“Mr. Phillpotts has now broken new 
ground with great success As goes almost 
without saying, his descriptive work is 
brilliant, but it is no more excellent than 
the life-like conception of his more 
prominent characters. A _ strong human 
interest shows the skill and sympathy with 
which the author maintains his admirable 
powers.”—Bradford Daily Telegraph. 

“He has not only got at the heart, but 
at the soul of the quarry makers. The 
characterisation is always good, and the 
life tales, and the love tales, make up as 
fine and vigorous a story as any of its 
writer’s.’—Western Mail. 


The Nursery 


“It is in his delineation of character 
that Mr. Phillpotts excels. He surveys his 
puppets with kindly humour and true sym- 
pathy. His broad and tolerant outlook 
reflects itself on every page, and there are 
wise and pithy sayings, worthy or remem- 
brance, concerning the problems of life. 
...A description of the old-time ceremony 
of the opening of the Colne oyster fishery is 
a masterly piece of work.”—Sphere. 

“Mr. Phillpotts has written some 
descriptions of the water-garden which are 
as careful and devoted as any that have 
been penned about gardens. His people 
are his own; they are neither common- 
place nor borrowed, and every now and 
then he turns on them and the situations 
in which he puts them, a searchlight of 
humour or fancy or insight such as makes 
him, when all is said, one of the most in- 
teresting of English novelists.’—The Field. 


The Spinners 


_“‘He is a thoroughly agreeable writer 
with a fine sense of prose rhythm and a 
power of rendering with distinction all the 
any poetry of the English country.”—The 

mes, 

“One of the strongest of his books deal- 


ing with the workers of England.”’—Sheffield 
Telegraph. 


Storm in a Teacup 


*“*For many a year the issue of a new 
novel by Eden Phillpotts has afforded a 
pleasurable anticipation rarely, if ever, 
failing to complete realisation. ‘A Storm 
in a Teacup’ satisfies the highest expecta- 
tion.”—West Mon, News. 

“It is a delightful and humourous idyll 
of Devonshire life.”’—Saturday Review. 


e , 
Miser’s Money 

In this novel Mr. Phillpotts returns to 
Dartmoor, the scene of so many of his early 
triumphs. His new book is the story of a 
fortune, of the man who made it, and what 
he did with it, and how it affected the lives 
of those into whose hands it came. 


The Whirlwind 


This famous novel is now only 
obtainable in Heinemann’s Popular 
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sure in himself, without a doubt or hesitation, a kind 
of warrior saint, proclaiming with indifference to self and 
to the body the message of God to a perishing world. The 
second, held by many who had come into personal negotia- 
tion with him, was far less flattering. It was of a cunning 
old man, conceited, egotistic, furtive, seeking his ends 
—especially money for his schemes—by not too legitimate 
means: carrying about with him the less savory character- 
istics of the pawnbroker and the Jew. In this book the man 
is revealed by his own confessions naked to the judgment 
of the world. We can read how both these legends have 
their justification and how both are wrong. 


True, he was troubled by little inconveniences, 
and desirous of little comforts. He was sometimes 
querulous, often angry. He endured fools’ with 


difficulty. He quarrelled with many of his followers. He 
could be harsh and uncharitable in judgment: was dicta- 
torial always, and impatient of contradiction, He was 
passionately devoted to his children, but three of them left 
him, and were never reconciled. He had doubts of the 
success of his work, doubts that he was doing the right work, 
intervals of depression when even the light of his faith was 


clouded and he encountered God’s terrors with a 
troubled mind. But he _ confessed himself ~to 
be a soldier rather than a saint. He so completely 


identified his life with the life of the Army that he often 
adopted methods which scandalized some and repelled others. 
His search for publicity, his love of sensation and effect, his 
wheedling of wealthy men for his schemes, his frank delight in 
his fame and entertainment amongst the rich and renowned, 
and his often distressing sense of humor, blinded many to 
the real greatness and nobility of the man. The 
old charge of appropriating money and living in luxury 
is, of course, completely disproved in these pages. He never 
received a penny from the Salvation Army. He refused all 
personal gifts—often offending the donors—for himself and 
his children. He brought up his family in genteel poverty 
in the dismal regions of Hackney and Clapton, and ended 
his days in a tiny suburban villa. He had indeed nothing to 
spend money on—his life was austere as that of an ascetic. 
Repudiating drink, smoking, the theatre, all the fun 
of common humanity, with no interest in literature and 
art, confined to meals of an apple and a piece of dry toast, he 
had no interest in collecting what he did not want in a 
transitory world. To him this world was an episode, 
something standing in the light of Eternity: only the stage 
of a procession of souls, hurrying through towards endless 
happiness or misery. Again and again, as we read in his 
diary, as he finds himself baffled and depressed by bodily 
infirmities or mental disturbance, he lashes himself to effort 
by contemplation of that hurrying crowd. He goes forth 
again, to adventure all over the world, resolving 
to deflect some of these from the ways of death into the 
course of salvation. All his social enterprises seemed to 
him good advertisement for the Army But they also 
seemed secondary to the work of individual Salvation. He 
hated human misery and was deeply sensitive to the 
suffering of the poor and the outcast. But what, after all, 
did these matter, compared to the snatching of poor or rich 
alike from the yawning gates of Everlasting Fire? 

So he sometimes doubted whether he had been wise 
to turn men’s minds at all, and especially the minds of his 
followers, to schemes of secular Social Reform. The other 
thing “ worked.” That was the indubitable fact about it. 
With that he could challenge a civilization half-sceptical 
of his creed and at first wholly sceptical of his methods. 
Whatever may be the criticism of a social organization of 
complicated machinery, the individual conversion by Blood 
and Fire was a “real thing.” It could be examined by a 
Commission of Agnostics, and they would have to pronounce 
it a “real thing.’ 

With this evidence outstanding he could go triumphant 
before Rulers and Councillors, as one also a ruler in a king- 
dom. “My chief business in this life,” he wrote in an 
Album of Inquiry, “as in the next, must necessarily be 
the promotion of the glory of My Sovereign Lord, and the 
welfare of the creatures by whom I am surrounded, 


especially those who are least able to help themselves, 
What is yours? ” 


* appear 





THE ITALIAN PEASANT. 


‘Among Italian Peasants.” Written and Illustrated by 
Tony CyRJAX. Introduction by MUIRHEAD BoNE. (Collins 
12s. 6d. net. ) 


One wonders how many people, ready to receive in respectful 
silence Mr. Muirhead Bone’s dictum, “ Miss Tony Cyriax is 
a new personality in art she has drawn the 
Italian peasant with the singleness of heart and freshness of 
insight which we associate only with the great artists,” will 
really admire her drawings. A London bookseller, who had 
fought on the Italian front, declared lately : “‘ Nobody I have 
shown them to likes them. I should not myself had I not 
watched the people!” Singleness of heart and freshness of 
insight are, indeed, not popular qualities. They destroy the 
conventional view, and this is what Mr. Bone stresses in 
speaking of Miss Cyriax’s vision as “ untouristlike.” To 
the majority, Baedeker and Ruskin in hand, it will seem a 
little scandalous that Miss Cyriax does not make a single 
literary or historical allusion to Italian history, does not 
to be interested in the Renaissance or the 
Resorgimento, and if she has any views on Italian art or 
architecture carefully suppresses them! Her subject, the 
‘life of the peasants of Campia, a little village perched high 
above one of the Italian lakes, near the frontier, she has 
watched with feminine curiosity, seizing with her artist’s 
eye all the intimate, homely details, and recording them, 
both with pen and pencil, with sharp, naive directness. 

It was a piece of luck for everybody that brought Miss 
Cyriax to San Lorenzo, a farmhouse, two hours’ climb from 
the little lake town, kept by Rosina, a shrewd woman with 
a voluble tongue; for Rosina soon initiated the English 
Signora into the family affairs of most of her neighbors. 
The peasants of Campia, about two hundred souls, seeing 
that the Signora Antonia was young, simple and friendly, 
gave herself no airs, and came among them “ with a broken 
wing,’ welcomed her with the instinctive courtesy so 
characteristic of the people. The author does not intrude 
her own personality at any stage of her narrative, but one 
gets amusing glimpses: thus paying thirty lire a month for 
her rooms she is thought generally to be “an heiress ”’ ; 
when she goes to live in a mountain hut it is whispered from 
door to door that “the Signora Antonia is doing penance,” 
and, finally, she is paid the great compliment, ‘We have 
grown so accustomed to you that you must stay here always. 
You are like one of us.” To become intimate with the people 
naturally needed “a great deal of tact and patience.” The 
gulf between the peasants and the upper class, the same in 
Italy as elsewhere, is illustrated by a street scene when two 
tourists appear in sight: “ We sat silent as they came, each 
assuming the mask of cold indifference with which the 
peasant greets a stranger of the upper class. I felt I must 
have acquired that look as well. I remembered my first walk 
through Campia, and how those indifferent looks had chilled 
and even frightened me ”’ 

Established under Rosina’s wing, Miss Cyriix began 
to study the dialect, which contains many Latin 
words, “and others like French, Roumanian, German, 
and Russian.” She was helped by Bortolo, Rosina’s 
husband, who “ thought it beneath the dignity of a lady to 
learn the language of the poor,” and who liked to air the 
few English phrases he had picked up in California; and 
presently she was invited to a dance at the village inn one 
Sunday night, where her many partners, and the women too, 
found her a “ Signora molta simpatica.” She makes friends 
with Nino, the uniacky innkeeper, and learns all the 
etiquette of “company” dancing, and of the two games 
played by the bravi ragazzi of Campia—murra and La Balla. 
The characters are introduced to us as to her, naturally, by 
events and by simple incidents. Thus while Nino is sitting 
to her for a sketch and instructing her as to “the awful 
swear words” she must never use, such as ostia, sacramento, 
per la Madonna, and vilano, the priest and two excited 
peasants arrive with the news that poor old Bernardo, who 
had wandered away, crazy, on the mountain, had been found 
dead at the bottom of the Ridge of Foxes with a great 
wound on his head. The mourners call for wine and sit 
down and quarrel over cards, while the author learns the 
reasons for the priest’s evil reputation in Campi. He 
tyrannically. abuses his position, owes money to all the 
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‘*And to his golden heather-scented air Mr. 
Elton adds a poignancy sometimes as in 
‘News’ and ‘Lugete O Veneres Cupidi- 
nesque’ (too beautiful to be quoted from), 
which is one of the rare things in poetry.” 
—Oxford Magazine. 
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" access to a fine emotion and 


the power of crystallising it, asin the beau- 

tiful episode called ‘ News’ . - Return’ 

is a notable achievement of adventurous 
vision.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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i a little bit of real schoolboy 
feeling.’ "—Times Literary Supplement, 
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EVELYN UNDERHILL’S NEW VOLUME. 


JACOPONE da TODI 


POET AND MYSTIC: A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY. 
With a selection of 33 of the “Laude,” showing 
the italian text, and a new Verse translation by 
Jessie Beck. Demy 8vo. 168. net. 
“The entire spirit of the age is recaptured with a vivid 


sympathy, the varying elements of Jacopone’s art are analysed 
with a rare discrimination.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
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ECONOMICS FOR 
TO-DAY AN ELEMENTARY VIEW. 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


A simple account of Making, Sharing, and Exchange, ex- 
pressed in the clearest possible language. Mr. Milnes shows 
to the ordinary reader how everything fits together in the 
economic life of the State. 
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villagers for wine ordered and drunk but not paid for, lives 
with a woman whose husband is in America, is vulgar, dresses 
in a gaudy scarf and straw hat, and is ridiculed by the local 
papers! Plots and petitions have been got up to get rid 
of him, but the bishop will never remove this priest because 
he does not know where else to send him! Campia is already 
spoilt by his depraved example, so the pious can only grind 
their teeth. The author's insight into the local morals and 
manners is soon enlarged by the visit she pays with Rosina to 
the police-court, where Nino is summoned for the inn not 
being shut after ten on the night of the (illegal) dance. He 
is fined four lire and costs, but that very same night another 
illegal dance is given at the inn as a farewell to the Cominellis 
and three men who are off to America to work in the coal 
mines. This occasion, and the succeeding sketch of 
Raimondo’s love affairs, give opportunity for an account of 
the reasons why the men of Campia all more or less are 
forced to emigrate for a period, and of their joyless life in 
America. 

The reader should study the drawing, “ The Evening of 
the Festival,” for here we have one of the * mastenpieces of 
simplified character ”’ of which Mr. Bone speaks. It is naively 
fresh and ‘ primitive,” without the least tincture of middle- 
class “picturesquesness.” It is simply a page of the traditional 
life of any small Italian village, recorded without pose, self- 
consciousness, or prettiness. And the further the book takes 
us the more intimately is the life of the peasants seized. 
Perhaps the best chapters are the three in which the author 
describes her two months’ stay with the family of the 
Di Marchesis in a mountain hut. We learn many things, 
such as why the Italian peasant slaughters small birds ; but 
in particular the portrait of Marget, “the splendid old 
woman of seventy-one, who tyrannizes over her daughters,”’ 
and “couldn’t abide manners or customs which aped the 
signori-class”’ is unforgettable. Marget, with her unflagging 
energy and vigorous morale, is notably superior to the women 
of Campia, who, the author notes, are “less developed 
mentally and morally, less responsible, and much less 
interesting than the men.”’ The ehapter on the mountain 
haymakers and cowmen is ended by the tragedy of the 
August hail, which in ten minutes devastates the terraces of 
Campia, strips the vines, and half ruins the maize and olives. 
The old peasants watch helpless, some in tears, and others 
with hard eyes and firmly-closed lips. ‘ Why did God send 
these storms?” they ask. “ Hadn’t everything been done 
that could be done? Hadn’t the Madonna been carried 
through the streets? It must be the Church then that was 
responsible, the Church and the saints and the priests.” 
But, anyway, the devastation means exile in America, next 
year, for more of the men. We should like to quote some of 
the dramatic family histories and love stories which abound 
in the book and give it its particular flavor of intimacy. 
But we must conclude with the hope that the spirit by which 
the Signora Antonia won the friendship of the people of 
Campia will result in further records of her life amongst 
other peasantries. 


ILLUSIONS OF EMPIRE. 


“Empire and Commerce in Africa.” By LEONARD WOOLF. 
(Labor Research Department and Allen & Unwin.) 
Tat Imperialism is based upon a series of illusions is a 
thesis which has never lacked its advocates from the days of 
earlier philosophic Radicals. As the zest for Empire hae 
grown stronger, the criticism, in its turn, has pushed 
further into fundamentals. Mr. Hobson’s “ Imperialism ”’ 
was hitherto from the economic side the most powerful 
hostile analysis. Mr. Woolf in this masterly book has 
carried the argument a_ great deal farther. He 
has given it a definitely Socialistic statement, and 
driven it home with a tremendous battering-ram of historical 
knowledge. His mastery of facts is more than impressive, 
it is even at times a little overwhelming. Contemporary 
history is the work which, of all others, is done most super- 
ficially in England. Mr. Woolf is thorough and painstaking 
as few writers are who possess his command of style and his 
capacity for constructive and speculative thinking. It is 
so much easier for a man who can write well to entertain 
us with generalizations. In this book he has excavated 





with minute care the obscure records of such forgotten 
transactions as the dealings of Italy, France, and Britain 
with Abyssinia, and, apart from any _ thesis or 
tendency, some of his chapters on the less familiar 
byways of African history are pieces of original research 
as unique and laborious as they are startling. The research, 
none the less, is subordinated to the theme, and in all his 
wanderings, from Algiers to Uganda, Mr. Woolf never 
forgets, or allows us to forget, that he is tracking down the 
motives and unveiling the illusions of modern economic 
Imperialism. 

His book does not aim at being a complete history of 
the partition of Africa. It does not touch Egypt, Morocco, 
South Africa, or the West Coast, save for the scantiest 
reference to the Congo. It is rather an attempt, by telling 
carefully the story of the acquisition of Algeria, Tunis, 
German and British East Africa and Uganda, with the 
escape, if it be an escape, of Abyssinia, to test by facts a 
general view of Imperialism. The facts are handled with 


- conspicuous honesty, and it is very rarely that Mr. Woolf 


draws them from hostile or anti-official sources. Nor do 
we think that he has unduly favored his own case by a 
capricious or biassed choice of examples. He might have 
stressed the international dangers of Imperialist rivalry 
much more heavily, if he had chosen Egypt and Morocco. 
He could have drawn a vastly darker picture of the effects 
of white exploitation on the natives, if he had chosen to 
study the Belgian Congo, Portuguese Angola, or even the 
French Congo or German “ South-West.”’ It may be said 
that the models of Imperialism at its best are to be found 
on the British West Coast, but it cannot be said that these 
are typical. Of Africa as a whole “ British East” is a 
favorable example, not quite the best but far, infinitely far, 
from the worst. 

With salutary emphasis Mr. Woolf reminds us that 
modern economic Imperialism proceeds from certain beliefs 
and desires. What these are he establishes from such 
classical sources as the speeches of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
and M. Jules Ferry. We all remember the aphorism that 
“the Empire is commerce,” but even more illuminating is 
the same statesman’s generalization :— 

“Commerce is the greatest of all political interests, 
and that Government deserves most the popular approval 
which does most to increase our trade and to settle it on a 
firm foundation.’ 

That is the root belief of a capitalist age. The State exists 
no longer to promote a good life, or to forward the intel- 
lectual and spiritual aims of humanity. It is, as Mr. Woolf 
puts it, not a City of God, but “a super-joint-stock 
company,’ working for dividends. M. Ferry, in a general 
review of his own policy of expansion, uncovered as clearly 
the competitive motive. He worked first of all to obtain 
“certain compensations”: because England had got 
Cyprus, France must have Tunis. Then it is “a question 
of finding outlets for our industries, exports and capital,” 
since ‘‘ Europe is closing itself to Kurope,” and France feels 
English competition, as England in turn feels the pressure 
of German industry. Finally and conclusively, ‘“ colonies 
are for rich countries one of the most lucrative methods of 
investing capital.” Imperialism, in this modern phase, 
is the belief that it is the right and duty of the State, for 
economic ends, to use the power of the State outside the 
State for the benefit of some of those within it. 

The leading motive of Mr. Woolf’s historical chapters 
is a polemic against the hypocritical fatalism which at the 
time and in each case has invariably attributed the expan- 
sion of Empires to “the logic of events.” As he insists, in 
many powerfully written passages, for he wields a formid- 
able, if restrained, irony, there is no such fatality in things, 
but there is a very clear logic of beliefs and desires. 
Because men desire “ compensations,” because they harbor 
the competitive motive, because they believe that to acquire 
territory adds to the wealth and power of a State, they have 
steadily acquired it. The process, under the most various 
pretexts, was invariably, on the part of some agents in it, 
conscious and deliberate. Algeria is the oddest instance, 
for the fatality in this case was that the Dey had a big 
and well-founded money claim against France, and in 
pressing it made the dispute an affair of honor by flicking 
the French Consul with his fly-switch. Tunis shows, like 
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Egypt, the more familiar instance of a debt owed to 
European financiers. The debt was as grossly usurious as 
in the Egyptian instance, and worked to intervention by the 
same logic. The financiers exploited tre African potentate, 
he in turn overtaxed his subjects to find the interest, they 
began to revolt and made the necessary “disorder,” where- 
upon the Imperialist State intervened, and in so doing 
made further occasions for exploitation. The beliefs and 
desires in both these cases were those of a small ruling 
circle and not of the French people, for, oddly enough, both 
exploits were fatal to the Governments which undertook 
them. The mechanism of the acquisition of the two East 
Africas and Uganda is more fully exposed, and a very 
strange tale it is. The initiative in both the English and 
the German adventures was, to begin with, that of the 
capitalistic explorer or venturer with official connections, 
not that of the Imperial Government. Claims were acquired 
by “treaties” dragged somehow from uncomprehending 
chiefs, and the legitimate Sultan of Zanzibar was partly 
tricked but mainly intimidated into a surrender of 
sovereignty. The pretext of the slave trade served its turn, 
and in Uganda an English conquistador fomented the local 
feuds of native Moslem, Catholic and Protestant converts, 
and by a bloody massacre made the last supreme. The 
company formed under charter to exploit East Africa dealt 
with the Foreign Office not without a certain virtuosity. 
It had directors who were on the board of the Church 
Missionary Society, and it induced both the Marquis of 
Lorne and the Archbishop of Canterbury to intervene on 
its behalf, while articles in the “ Times ” invariably, under 
direct inspiration, appeared at the critical moment, and 
pressed the converging claims of commerce and religion. 
The common factor in all these cases was the pressure of 
the economic motive, though philanthropy and strategy was 
sometimes invoked as well. 

We are not sure that Mr. Woolf is on finally unshake- 
able ground when he argues that all of these beliefs are 
fallacious. It certainly is the case that France did not 
better her strategic position by taking Algiers or even 
Bizerta, but that was partly because we countered by taking 
Cyprus and Suez, and partly because she allowed her ship- 
building to fall behind ours. It is generally true that to 
hold distant colonies is rather an embarrassment to the 
military power of the State than an enhancement of it. That 
is not true, however, of naval stations. We have used troops 
from India in the late war, and labor corps from Egypt. 
France is to-day introducing conscription in all her African 
colonies, and if that dangeroas experiment succeeds, she 
will draw from them a man power which may suffice to 
back her ambitions in Europe. 

The reply to the economic claims of Imperialism is more 
familiar and more completely convincing. Yves Guyot aptly 
visualized the history of Algeria when he said that of the 
25,000 French colonists settled in Algeria each was sitting 
on the corpses of four French soldiers and was guarded by 
two. The whole immense African Empire of France, 
including the rich and _ long-established colony of 
Algeria, takes less than 8 per cent. of the exports 
of France. Nor is the case better for France 
when based on raw materials. Algeria and Tunis exported 
by far the greater part of their raw materials to England 
and Belgium, and only a small fraction to France. The 
French Empire can be justified only on the grounds of 
prestige and of capitalism. France has no surplus popula- 
tion to emigrate. Her industries make luxuries, not coarse 
wares for niggers. Costiy to the State, and useless to the 
producer, her colonization has served the interests only of 
her financiers, concession holders, and capitalists. 

The critic of Economic Imperialism avows, of course, 
and even stresses the gain to finance. He admits no less 
frankly the gain to the world’s production from the tropical 
raw materials. What he contests is the belief, which is the 
active nerve of the whole process, that the exclusive posses- 
sion by a State of colonies is beneficial to that State or to 
its inhabitants as a whole. The whole African East Coast, 
which Mr. Woolf is specially studying, absorbs only ‘6 per 








cent. of the total exports of British industries, and ,the 
British East Coast only ‘1 per cent., a negligible proportion. 
Even so the exports to “German East”’ increased more 
rapidly than those to British possessions. We sold, indeed, 
to “German East” nearly three times what we sold to 
Uganda, while “ Portuguese East” took three times what 
we sold to “ British East.’”’ German trade figures before 
the war told the same story. Germany’s trade with all her 
own colonies amounted to just one-twelfth of her trade with 
British India. 

The real case against Economic Imperialism, for those 
who share Mr. Woolf’s view of life, rests, however, not on 
these figures, but on a study of the effects of the process 
upon the races subjected to it. Most of us have a general 
uneasy sense that the story of expansion is one of violence 
and chicane, but there is a vague belief that in spite of 
sordid beginnings and avowedly commercial motives, it 
somehow evolves, as a by-product, immeasurable gains to 
the natives. Certainly it stops the spasmodic cruelties of 
slave raiding, but only to replace them, in the plantation 
and concession colonies, by the alienation of the soil and the 
creation of an essentially servile system of enforced labor. 
Perhaps the broad fact of the neglect of education is the 
most decisive refutation of the alleged philanthropic 
motive. In East Africa out of an expenditure of £669,000 
we devote £1,835 to the education of its four million natives. 
The Post Office set up for the whites costs £26,700. Mr. 
Woolf tells in devastating detail the story of how the 
Masai were robbed (with several clear breaches of faith) of 
their best grazing lands, for companies of white men. 
Driven then into inadequate reserves, in which they have 
no security of tenure, they are forced out of them by poll 
taxes and even directer methods of physical constraint, to 
become hired laborers of the white man, at 3d., 2d., or even 
(for youths) ld. a day, without food These figures 
illustrate in the concrete how the State uses its power out- 
side the State to promote the economic ends of some of those 
within it. It is not the producing masses at home which 
gain—what power of demand for British products does 1d. 
a day confer? The beneficiaries of this system of exploita- 
tion, which verges on slavery, are the syndicates, the 
planters, and their shareholders. 

We will not attempt to summarize Mr, Woolf’s con- 
clusions in detail, though they are the ablest part of a very 
powerful and courageous book. The question in the 
immediate foreground is whether the plantation colony will 
become increasingly the type of the future exploitation of 
Africa; the drift is all that way. Mr. Woolf insists truly 
that the dangerous rivalries of Imperialism make only half 
the problem, and that internationalization, even in a com- 
plete form, would be only half a solution. As the first 
approach to it, one may doubt whether the “ mandate ”’ idea 
has sincerity enough to deserve the name of a beginning. 
The bigger half of the problem turns on the hope that the 
economic exploitation of the African can be arrested. If 
we took the idea of trusteeship seriously we should cease 
to export our systems of landlordism and capitalism to 
Africa, and return instead to the African communal 
system, organized by European brains. But that involves 
that the economic beliefs and desires of Europeans must 
first suffer a change. We shall not govern Africa by the 
Sermon on the Mount, while in London, Paris, and Brussels 
we hold that “commerce is the greatest of all political 
interests.” 





“The Churches of Belgium: An Architectural Outline.” 

By WILFRID RANDOLPH. (Routledge. 6s.) 

Tuis is a technical—but not too technical for the general 
reader—architectural history of the varied and picturesque 
company of Belgian churches. How many of the buildings 
that Mr. Randolph describes remain intact today? Un- 
happily, his book is now in some degree a history of what 
was, but lovers of Belgium should welcome this learned and 
painstaking guide for the light it throws on the art of church 
building and the story of the fabrics which come under 
Mr. Randolph’s survey. The author thinks it possible that, 
with skill and reverence, it is humanly possible to reinstate 
in form and feature and purpose the architecture ravaged 
by the war. The volume is generously illustrated. 
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LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 
PUBLIC LECTURE 











to be given in 

Hall, 93, Mortimer Street, W. 
(Close to Oxford Circus) 
on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10th, 
at 8 p.m, 
Subject :—“ Some Suggestions for a New Synthetic 
Method in Education.” 
Chair to be taken by Mr. H. Baillie Weaver. 


THREE LECTURES on 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


Mortimer 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Principal— 
REV. L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
SESSION 1920-1921. 


Candidates for admission should send in their applications 
without delay to the Secretaries. 
Sichslarahige of £90 a year, Exhibitions of £70 a year, 

a for competition annually to Undergraduates for the 

inistry. 
Scholarships of £80 a year, and Exhibitions of £60 a year, 
offered for competition annually to Graduate Students for the 
Ministry. 
The Examinations will be held in September next. 
Dr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to Ministers for further 
period of study. 
Arlosh Scholarships of £120 per annum open to Students for 
the Ministry who have graduated with distinction at any British 
or Irish University. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal, or to the 
Rev. Dr. GOW, 12, Glenloch-road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 




















OF THE PEACE TREATY HEMET GOW. Bt, DD: ) toe, toon 
By W. E. ARNOLD FORSTER - = R, B.A., 
FRIDAYS, MARCH 12th, 19th, 26th, at 8 p.m. a we 
MORTIMER HaLL, MORTIMER - . 
TICKETS for 3 Lectures 5/- from the Organiser, Women’s International EDUCATIONAL. 
Single Lecture 2/- __League, 14, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST. 
London (106, Palace-gardens-terrace, W. 2). LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
A Branch Church of the Mother Church, The First Church of ) 
Christ Scientist in Boston, Mass., U.S.A., announces READIN CG. 


A FREE LECTURE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
b 
JOHN RANDALL DUNN. C.S.B. of St. Louis, 


(member of the Board of Lectureship of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ Scientist in Boston, Mass.), in the Metropolitan 
Music Hall, Edgware-road. 
Sunday, March 7th, at 3.15 p.m. 


Doors open at 2.45 p.m. 





UNION OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 10th, Caxton Hall Victoria Street, 
PROFESSOR MACKENZIE will deliver his Presidential Address on 
“ETHICAL RELIGION.” 

Mr. William Archer will take the Chair at 8 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


(eT IAnats from the QUAKER STANDPOINT. Public 
addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in March at Devon- 
shire House, 136, Bishopsgate, at 6.30. March 7th: “ Worship and 


Service,” by Carl Heath. 
HOLBORN TUBE 


HOLBORN EMPIR STATION. 


Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s Season of Matinées, Daily at 2.30. 


This week ‘‘ CANDIDA.” 
Sybil Thorndike as Candida. 


Next week, “ Medea.” March 15, “Tom Trouble.” 























HE —— Theobelds Reed, Wiel 


(Close to Southampton Row) 
Decorated Furniture, Pottery, Coloured Plaited Felt Rugs 
and Slippers, Smocks, Dalmatics, Jerkins, Embroidered 
Dresses and Wraps, Children’s Frocks and Jewellery. 




















THE NEW PROFESSION. 


Why not become a Photo-Playwright ? 
Film Producers are offering large sums for original 
scenarios. All the necessary technical details can be 
learnt by post. Apply for Booklet “D” to 


THE SCREEN SCHOQL, 146, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 








ECHSTEIN Overstrunge Upright Grand, Sheraton case. 

Excellent condition, perfect tone and touch. Write, making 

offer. to Box 30, THE Natron Advertisement Office, 170, Fleet-street, 
Tondan FC 4 








PENDUPLICATING with an ordinary pen is easy when 
Zanetic paper is used. It keeps the original letter quite clean, and 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














N ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 
being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 
and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. 


HOUsE built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
tion. Aim of Education—free development es individuals and 
as Members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THEODORE CLARK and Miss K. M. ELLIs. 








GCHOOL FOR GIRLS from 10 to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U.) 

Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, 
Poultry Farming, Handicrafts, and Domestic Science, in addition to 
usual subjects and languages. Prospectus from Mrs. Shelley, West 
House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NrrLp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 








HE ARS VIVENDI BYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cr Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
samptan. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, ané 
the walk buoyant. Nasal cengestion specially treated witheut need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVMLL, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 


ACCOUNTANCY. 
SECRETARY SHIP. 
BUSINESS TRAINING. 


An appointment Bureau (free) is open to all qualified students of 
the Metropolitan College—the ’Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy 
Training. Specialised Postal Courses (practical training and exam. 
coaching) Taken at Home in Spare Time, under the most highly 
qualified staff in the Kingdom, comprising many Final Honoursmen, 
Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. Fees are most 
Moderate, and may be paid by instalments. Write to-day (postcard 
will suffice) for list of recent appointments vacant, particulars of 
scholarship scheme, and copy of “ Students’ Guide,” free of charge 











ives clear permanent copies. The name Zanetic is clearly stamped 
= every PP noe Sold by Stationers. Made only by PENCARBON 
CO., LTD., Duncan Road, Leicester. 


or obligation. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd., Dept. 245, ST. ALBANS. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue stringent conditions in the Money Market received 
striking relief early this week by reason of the disburse- 
ment of War Bond dividends to the total of some £20,000,000. 
But the easing of the monetary situation and the removal 
of absolutely immediate fears of a rise in Bank Rate failed 
to lift the cloud of depression from the Stock Exchange. In 
a “bad house’’ British Government securities made them- 
selves conspicuous by continued decline. The present 
position of the Consol market is discussed below, where the 
many important influences causing the depression are 
analyzed. In connection with dearer money fears it is note- 
worthy that Professor Pigou has returned to the attack with 
a further letter to the “ Times,” in support of his plea for 
the establishment of Bank Rate at 8 per cent. Those who 
have studied Mr. McKenna’s speech at the London Joint 
City & Midland Bank meeting, and his lucid arguments 
against a further rise in Bank Rate at present, will not, I 
think, be convinced that the Professor has accorded sufficient 
weight to the effects on production, economy, and prices 
which his proposed policy would produce, and the further 
depreciation of Government credit which it would involve. 

The latest statement of national revenve and expenditure 
contains a surprise in the shape of over £53,000,000 for the 
53 per cent. Exchequer Bond issue, which largely exceeds 
City estimates. If the final total of cash subscriptions 
reaches Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy of £60 millions, 
the conversions announced last week raise the aggre- 
gate to £160,000;000, as against the £200,000,000 of Bonds 
falling for repayment this year. The difference of 
£40,000,000, which would have to be repaid by increasing the 
floating debt, is not more than the excess of revenue over the 
Chancellor’s estimate is likely to be. Moreover, in the week 
ending February 28th, the floating debt was reduced by no 
less than £63,000,000. On paper the idea of a War Wealth 
Tax is just, but City opinion is inclined to regard the 
technical difficulties as beyond the reach of equitable solu- 
tion. It cannot be gainsaid that the mere discussion of a 
proposed scheme has scared and depressed the Consol market. 
The New York Exchange has been decidedly better. Lever's 
report and the Prudential figures just to hand must be 
reserved for comment next week. 


Tue GiLt-EDGED Stump. 

Periods of gloom and inactivity in the Stock Exchange 
are the times when the sound investor should look round 
carefully for his opportunity. The fortuitous combination 
of fears and threats under which prices in the Consol Market 
have recently given way is certainly remarkable and formid- 
able. Fears of high Bank rate, dearer money, of Budget tax 
innovations, of war wealth levies, of the launch of a torrent 
of 6 per cent. Housing Bonds—all these terrors go stalking 
hand-in-hand through the murky atmosphere of uncertainty. 
No wonder that support fell from the Consol Market. How 
prices of the leading issues have fallen from the best levels 
touched this year and how high are the yields to be obtained 
by a purchase to-day is shown below :— 


Highest Present 
Redemption Price of Present Yield. 
Date. 1920. Price. % 
24% Consols eee ( After 1923 £ s. d. 
at Govt. option ... 52 ow 493° § 1 6 
34% War Loan ... van 1925-28 ene 864 eve 83 6 8 6 
44% War Loan ... eve 1925-45 on 844 ees 80 6 2 0 
5% War Loan ... oe 1929-47 _ 924 eon 878 ove 518 9 
4% War Loan ... eve 1929-42 oe 1023 os 74 wa 2a 
5% Nat. War Bonds... Oct. 1, 1927 ... 99 ats 944 618 9 
(at 105) 
4%, Ditto. . Oct. 1, 1927 ... 994 “ 95 +414 3 
4% Funding Loan _... 1960-90 oe 763 eve 694 610 
4% Victory Bonds By Annual 
Drawings at par. ... 833 73* ——— 


*Without allowing for profit on redemption. + Free of income tax. 


It is a well-known characteristic of the Stock Exchange to go 
to extremes—to overdo the gloom, as to exaggerate the sun- 
shine when oil or nitrate is blazing. In view of the attractive 
range of yields offered above, it is worth while pondering the 
question whether this is not one of the occasions where the 
gloom has been overdone. At the outset it must be admitted 
that the main obstacles in the way of recovery do not lend 
themselves to early or speedy removal. Budget fears, 





monetary uncertainties, capital levy proposals, housing 
bonds, cannot be spirited away. On the other hand, the fear 
that seems to have been so productive of selling orders— 
namely, that holders of these stocks will suffer more than 
other people in a war wealth levy—is surely a fallacy. One 
may also reflect that if, in the present conditions of invest- 
ment nerves, a very little distance divides laughter from tears, 
and buying from selling, it is also true that it takes little 
to turn sellers into buyers. At any rate, 6 per cent. and more 
with the credit of the British Empire behind it would have 
made our mouths water a short while ago, and even now can- 
not be lightly dismissed by the sound and careful investor. 
Eight per cent. and more on leading Home Railway stocks 
justifies a similar reflection, when we remember that the 
companies are guaranteed net revenue until August, 1921, 
and have greatly strengthened their balance-sheets during 
the war. 
InpustRY’s FinanciaL DEMAnpDs. 

The ever-growing demands of industry for financial 
accommodation are an important factor in the monetary out- 
look. This week has seen a torrent of large issues of new 
capital by industrial concerns. To the attraction of Lever 
Brothers’ £4,000,000 issue I referred last week. The issue 
of £300,000 7 per cent. second cumulative preference shares 
by the famous York Street Flax Spinning Company provides 
another opportunity for sound investment in a great British 
industry. The Western Counties Shipping Company, which 
as lately as December successfully issued 976,000 ordinary 
shares and £1,000,000 of 65 per cent. mortgage debentures for 
the purpose of taking over the Moor Line, is again in the 
market this week with an offer of a further £1,000,000 
ordinary shares at par. This issue is required in connection 
with the acquisition of eleven steamers of the Sutherland 
fleet. The future course of freight rates is, of course, the 
big consideration for the investor in this case to take into 
account. Subject to that imponderable factor, the offer is an 
attractive investment risk of its class, for in this case there 
is reason for believing that the Company are buying their 
tonnage wisely and well. Hastwood’s issue of ordinary shares 
affords a promising opportunity for investment in an industry 
of vital national importance to-day. The British Cellulose 
& Chemical Manufacturing (Parent) Company—which 
might be described as a war baby’ with a _ clumsy 
title—is offering 4,250,000 75 per cent. cumulative 
participating preference shares of £1 each at par, 
of which the Government are taking £1,450,000 in 
satisfaction of their advances to the Company. An 
ambitious scheme with a variety of possibilities before it. 
The Yorkshire Electric Power Company issues £230,000 54 
per cent. redeemable debenture stock at 88. On this solid 
public utility debenture the yield allowing for redemption in 
1944 is £6 9s. per cent. The same Company offers 40,000 
ordinary shares of £10 at par. Last year’s ordinary dividend 
was 8 percent. The £1,000,000 issue of 10 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred participating ordinary shares by Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres may be left to moving picture 
devotees and the speculatively minded. The reception 
accorded to Sheffield City’s issue of 6 per cent. redeemable 
stock at par will afford some evidence as to the fate that 
awaits the Housing Bond issues, The Kent Portland 
Cement prospectus omits independent expert testimony 
necessary for basing judgment. 


Granp Trunx’s Last Accounts. 

The words with which I tried last week to sweeten the 
cup of bitterness for Grand Trunk proprietors are fortified by 
the issue of provisional results of 1919, the Company’s last 
year of individuality. A rise of £1,470,300 in gross receipts 
is swamped by a jump of £1,665,100 in working expenses, and 
again no dividend is earned on either the guaranteed or the 
preference stocks. Henceforth under the agreement by which 
the Canadian Government takes over the system dividends on 
the guaranteed stock will be guaranteed in the proper sense 
of the word, and there is further a sum not exceeding 
$5,000,000 per annum to be provided for distribution to 
holders of junior securities. EF & 
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A Copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for its permission to deal in these shares after Allotment. 
The LIST OF APPLICATIONS OPENED on the 4th March, 1920, and will CLOSE on or before the 
15th March, 1920. 








EASTWOODS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
Builders’ and Cement Merchants and Brick Manufacturers. 








CAPITAL - - 


£300,000 


Divided into 300,000 Shares of £1 each. 








ISSUE OF 300,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


ich 260, a flered to the public for subscription at par, payable as follows :—2s. 6d. on Application, 
a to a the 15th April, 1920; 5s. om the 30th April, 1920; and 2s. 6d, on the 15th 


May, 1920. 


The balance of 40,000 Shares will be allotted, fully paid, to the vendor in part satisfaction of the 


purchase consideration. 








DIRECTORS. ; 
Dr. T. CATO WORSFOLD, M.A., M.P., The Hall Place, Mitcham, Surrey, 
and 9, Staple Inn, London, W.C. 1, Solicitor (Chairman). , 
JOHN MACGREGOR (Managing Director, Johnson & Phillips, Limited, 
Engineers), 2, Kidbrook Park Road, Blackheath, S.E. 5. ; 
Capt. HENRY RIALL SANKEY, C.B., R.E., retd., M.I.Mech.E., Director 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, Marconi House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. nas 
*Lieut.-Col. ROBERT JOHN CAMAC EASTWOOD, “ Hillrise,” Amersham 
Road, Putney, London, §.W. 15 (Director of St. James’ Court, Ltd.). 
Col. Sir HENRY GOOLD-ADAMS, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 37a, Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 1, late Controller Munitions Inventions 
Department, Ministry of Munitions. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM WEBB, “ The Mount,” Purley, Surrey (Director 
of Maidenhead Brick and Tile Co., Ltd.). 
* Lieut.-Col. Eastwood has not hitherto been connected with the 
business of Eastwood & Co., Ltd. 
KERS. 

LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, and Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 

CHURCHILL, SMALLMAN AND CO., 1, Broad Street, Place, E.C. 2. 
BROKERS. 

LANE BROS., 17, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 
DIMMOCK BROS. AND COWTAN, 21, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
ONSULTING ENGINEERS. 

HORACE BOOT AND PARTNERS, 7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 
AUDITORS. 
MOORE, STEPHENS AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 2, Gresham 
Buildings, Guildhall, London, E.C. 2. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE (pro tem.). 
WARWICK W. CLARKE, F.C.LS., 35, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS.—This Company has been formed for the purposes men- 
tioned in its Memorandum of Association, and particularly for the 
purpose of acquiring and extending the well-known business of Brick 
Manufacturers, Barge and Wharf Owners, and the old-fashioned 
business of Builders’ Merchants for many years past carried on by 
Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd. 

ASSETS TO BE ACQUIRED.—The assets to be acquired consist of the 
following :— 

(a) The freehold and leasehold Brickfields at:—Fletton, near 
Peterborough, 40 acres; Yaxley, near Peterborough, 31 acres; 
Woburn Sands, near Woburn Sands Station, Bedfordshire, 382 
acres; Shoeburyness, Essex, 361 acres; Otterham and Rainham, 
Kent, 454 acres; Tynham, Kent, 14 acres; Conyer, Kent, 90 acres; 
Halstow, near Newington, Kent, 734 acres; Arlesley, Bedfordshire, 
70 acres. 

(b) The complete and up-to-date equipment of Kilns, Buildings, 
Plant, and Machinery (including Tramways, Trucks, and Railway 
Sidings, Wharves, and 76 Freehold Cottages) for the manufacture 
of High-class Building and Engineering Lvicks, installed in these 
various Works. 

(c) The Freeholds and Leases of the Wharves and Depots at 
Iambeth, Greenwich, Catford, Southend, Letchworth, Kent Road, 
Wandsworth, Teddington, Is'eworth, Movilake, Kingsland Road, 
Finchley, Winchmore Hil!, Weybridge, and Wembley. 

(d) The Barge Yard at Otterham and the Chalk Pit at Bordon 
and the Springfield Estate at Sittingbourne. 

(e) A fleet of forty-two Sailing Barges averaging approximately 
90 tons each. 

(f) Carts, Horses, Lorries, fixtures, fittings and goodwill. 

(qg) The benefit of all existing contracts. 

VALUATION.—The freehold and leasehold property to be acquired 
by the Company, with the Plant, Machinery, Wharves, Barges, &c., 
has been valued by Messrs. Horace Boot and Partners, of 7, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, at the sum of £300,463. Nothing is included in 
this figure for goodwill, the value of which is considerable. The 
Company will start under highly efficient expert management. 

PURCHASE PRICE.—The price to be paid by the Company for all 
the above properties and assets, including goodwill, is £175,000, to be 
paid or satisfied as to £135,000 in cash and as to the balance by the 
allotment to the Vendor of 40,000 shares in the Company credited as 
fully paid. Of the cash consideration, £127,000 is payable to Sir Arthur 
Whinney under Contract No. 1. 

The materials and stock-in-trade, which includes over 40,000,000 
bricks ready for sale, are to be taken over—and paid for in cash—at a 
valuation, the price for the bricks being fixed at the mean hetween 
the actual cost and the minimum selling price as fixed by the 
Pressed Brick and Stock Brick Associations—an immediate trading 

rofit is thus assured to the Company. 

WORKING CAPITAL.—After payment of the purchase price and the 


expenses of this issue, including underwriting, the proceeds will 
leave ample working capital of £93,000. 

OUTPUTL.—It is common knowledge that the provision of housing 
accommodation is one of the most serious problems confronting the 
country at the present moment. The demand for bricks and buiiding 
material for both public and private account is enormous, and must 
necessarily continue to be so for years to come. 

During the war the manufacture of bricks ceased in consequence of 
the impossibility of obtaining labour, and operations were confined to 
the sale of stocks in hand. Since the Armistice, labour has again 
become available, manufacture has recommenced, and the majority 
of the Brickfields above referred to are now producing. The Company 
is, in short, a going concern with a ready-made business, which under 
proper and reliable management in the future is destined to prove of 
a steadily progressive and lucrative character. Arrangements have 
been made which should ensure an output of 72,000,000 bricks this 
year. The total capacity for production is approximately 100,000,000 
per annum, but it is proposed to increase this to 125,000,000 per annum, 
which can be effected with small capital outlay, which the present 
issue will provide. 

The nature of the raw material available is such as will enable the 
Company to manufacture bricks, &c., of first-class quality, including 
**Flettons,” ‘‘ Stocks,” &c., and their brands have a well-merited 
reputation in the trade for excellence of material and manufacture. 

PROFITS.—Large contracts and orders for current delivery at 
remunerative prices have already been received, and as the Company 
takes over the benefit of all such contracts, profits will immediately 
accrue. 

On an output of 72,000,000 bricks for this year, the profit (based on 
present selling prices and costs) of lls. 6d. per thousand will amount 
to £41,400. When producing 125,000,000 bricks, the profit, on the same 
basis, will be £71,875. 

In addition, it is estimated that the Merchants’ business (based on 
the percentage of profits earned during the last twelve months) 
should show a profit of at least £15,000 per annum, and profits of 
£7,500 per annum are estimated to be derived from Barge freights. 
These departments of the business are capable of almost unlimited 
extension. 

The total of these figures—calculated on the increased production— 
gives an annual estimated gross profit of £94,375, and on this basis, 
after making ample provision for depreciation, &c., there will be 
available a sum estimated as sufficient to allow of the payments of 
dividends at the rate of 10 to 15 per cent. per annum, with the 
prospect of larger dividends ahead. 

The Company is one of the largest of its kind in the United 
Kingdom, and is now a going concern. 

Dated 2nd March, 1920. 





THIS APPLICATION FOR SHARES MAY BE USED. 


To the Directors of EASTWOOCDS LIMITED. 
35, New Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Gentlemen, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.......ccccccccecccecene , being 
a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on application for... Shares 


of £1 each in Easiwoods, Limited, I hereby request you to allot to me 
the said Shares upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus dated 
2nd March. 1920, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and I undertake to pay the 
further instalments specified in the said Prospectus, and I authorise 
you to place my name on the Register of Members in respect of the 
said Shares. 

I hereby declare that this application is not made by or for the 
benefit of an enemy alien subject within the meaning of the “ Trading 
with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916.” 


I BID © ica ves cocasevscava cocaece erkavavecscesscecseeuanteaadeankeen 
(State whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, &c.) 


Address 





PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer,” and crossed “ Not 
Negotiable.” 

No receipt will be issued for payments on application, but an acknow- 
ledgment will be forwarded in due course either by allotment of 
shares or by return of deposit. 

This Form of Application may be sent entire to London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, 5, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. or any of 
their Branches, with a remittance for the amount payable” on 





application. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


THe Annual GENERAL MEETING of the Prudential Assurance 
Company Limited, was held on Thursday, March 4th, 1920, 
at the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. 
Dewey, Bart., the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Sir George May, K.B.E., having read the 
notice convening the Meeting and the Auditor’s Report, 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In presenting the accounts for the 71st year of the Com- 
pany’s corporate life I am sure that no one can fail to be 
struck by the amazing vitality shown in each page of the 
report. We have now passed the allotted span of three 
score years and ten and have transacted a volume of busi- 
ness that makes our past records—splendid as they were— 
seem puny by comparison. The year has seen the com- 
mencement of the period of reconstruction, and it is now 
quite clear that we have to look forward to many years of 
high prices, high wages and high rates of interest, and we 
have not yet accustomed ourselves to thinking in the new 
range of values. ' One effect of the new range of values 
must, I think, be an increase in the average premium per 
policy which, in due course, cannot fail to have a material 
effect in reducing the ratio of expense. Ten years ago the 
average premium per week of the new Industrial Branch 
policies issued was 2.45d., five years ago it was 2.88d., and 
last year it was 7.02d., that is to say, the average premium 
per week in 1919 was nearly three times as large as it was 
ten years go, so that the upward tendency is already marked. 
This is largely due to the great increase in our monthly 
business, under which the premium income has increased 
from 2 per cent. of the total in 1909 to 11 per cent. in 1914 
and to 35 per cent. at the end of last year. 


Total Income of the Company. 

You will see from the accounts that the total income of 
the Company was £24,560,020, which is greater than the 
pre-war revenue of more thar half the European Govern- 
ments. Of this amount, interest accounted for £5,084,584, 
which is about equal to the pre-war revenue of Bulgaria, 
and the premiums received totalled £18,876,389, which is 
greater than the pre-war revenue of Switzerland, Greece 
and Norway combined. 


Industrial Branch Business. 

In the Industrial Branch the premiums received 
amounted to £11,155,874, an increase of £1,419,471 over 1918. 
The annual premiums receivable on policies in force at the 
end of the year were £12,515,332, an increase of £1,799,766 
over the previous year, which you may remember was 
£1,104,462 in excess of that for 1917. The average duration 
of our 23,097,157 policies in force exceeds 14 years, and the 
average age of lives assured is 35 years. 

ii 
: Ordinary Branch Business. 

In the Ordinary Branch the results are equally progres- 
sive. The number of policies issued during the year 
was 138,037, the sum assured under these policies was 
£22,319,642 and the new premium income was £1,639,762. 
In our record year before the war we issued 86,080 
policies, assuring £8,156,865 with a premium income 
of £466,357. The lessons I draw from these figures, ladies 
and gentlemen, are that the Prudential possesses the full 
confidence of all sections of the people of this country, that 
we are supplying a definite want, and that assurance is to 
play a much larger part in the future than it has in the past. 


Claims. 


The total claims and surrenders for the year, in all 
branches, amounted to no less than £9,654,313, and, although 
I am pleased to say this is nearly a million less than the 
previous year, it nevertheless, is an enormous amount and 
represents about £30,000 per working day. The reduction in 
the amount of claims would have been considerably greater 
but for the epidemic of influenza in the early part of the year 
and the fact that, although hostilities had ceased, we had to 
pay in 1919, £497,060 in respect of deaths due to the war. 








In the Ordinary Branch the total amount of claims for 
the year was £5,425,526, of which £1,625,266 was on account 
of deaths, £3,642,129 was paid on maturity of Endowment 
Assurances, and £158,131 was allowed by way of surrender 
values. In this Branch the improvement in mortality has 
not been so marked as in the Industrial Branch, for although 
the war claims have decreased by £229,196 the reduction in 
the total amount paid in death claims was only £176,777. 
This was due to the fact that the influenza epidemic in the 
spring had a proportionately greater effect in the Ordinary 
Branch than in the Industrial Branch. 

The total claims paid in the Industrial Branch for the 
year amounted to £4,184,935; of this sum £3,650,307 was in 
respect of death claims, £346,831 on account of matured 
endowments, and £187,797 surrenders. These amounts 
include £304,735 paid under free policies which have been 
granted under our old age concession or in cases where the 
payment of premium was discontinued. Included in the 
death claims just mentioned is the sum of £321,178 paid in 
respect to policyholders who died as a direct result of war 
service. 


Mortality. 


Although hostilities ceased more than a year ago the 
effect of the war, I am afraid, will probably continue to be 
felt for some time to come. Any deterioration that may 
have taken place in the general vitality of the nation as a 
consequence of the war will tend to spread itself over the 
future lifetime of the population. Last year, however, we 
had to pay claims actually due to the fighting, and these 
claims were almost as numerous as in 1915. The influenza 
epidemic undoubtedly had a large share in producing the 
abnormally heavy mortality between ages 20 and 40. 

There is one more satisfactory feature in our mortality 
to which I must draw your attention before I leave this part 
of the subject: the mortality among infants of under two 
years of age shows a very marked decrease as compared with 
the previous year. I regard this as a hopeful sign that we 
are returning to more normal conditions. 


Valuation Report. 

Turning to the Valuation Report, the profits of the 
Industrial Branch are higher, although they are still con- 
siderably below the pre-war standard. They are not yet 
sufficient to enable us to resume our profit-sharing scheme, 
and the holders of fully-paid shares have for the fifth year, 
to forego £100,000 of their fixed dividend. In these 
changing times it is difficult to prophesy but there is every 
indication that we shall steadily progress to our pre-war 
level of profits. This, of course, is subject to our beimg 
free from epidemic and to the financial situation being not 
more favourable than at the present time. The Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act is still with us and by the operation 
of the new Defence of the Realm Act has been extended so 
that it will remain in operation for twelve months 
after the end of the war, and _ will therefore 
still be in force on December 31st, next. The 
reason for this extension is not difficult to see. I have, ever 
since the Act was introduced, pointed out the danger of per- 


. suading people by Act of Parliament to fall into debt. Now 


that the time has come for its termination the Government 


, is faced with the fact that tens of thousands of policyholders 


have, under the shelter of the Act, allowed their premiums 
to remain unpa! for three, four and five years, and, owing 
to the practical impossibility of finding these arrears in one 
lump sum, are in danger of losing the benefit of their policies, 
if the terms of this mischievous Act be adhered to by the 
Company. Further, I have frequently pointed out that these 
terms would still inflict heavy loss on the Company, but 
we are, in the interests of these policyholders, willing to 
shoulder this loss and go even further by offering to waive 
the arrears and issue new policies on generous terms to those 
who have taken advantage of the Act. On December 31st 
last the outstanding arrears on policies on which premiums 
had been suspended under the Act amounted to upwards of 
£620,000, most: of which would have been paid at the due 
date without distress to the policyholder had not Parliament 
in 1914 entirely misread the future. We are retaining the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve of £100,000 to meet 
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the liabilities and contingencies that may arise under the 
Act before it is repealed. 


Ordinary Branch Bonus. 


In the Ordinary Branch I am pleased to be able to say 
that we are able to increase the bonus from 26s. to 28s., and 
at the same time carry £593,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund. 

Victory Bonds. : 

As you are all aware, the Government in July last 
issued Victory Bonds which contained some features that are 
novel so far as British Government Securities are concerned. 
The bonds were issued at 85 per cent. with provision for 
redemption at par, over a period of about 56 years, by means 
of a cumulative sinking fund commencing at one-half per 


cent, The first annual drawing takes place in July next, and | 


ponds drawn then will be repaid on September Ist, 1920. 
It is thus possible that holders of the bonds may realize a 
profit of £15 per £100 bond within a year. 

In addition, the bonds will be accepted at their 
nominal value of £100 in payment of death duties, 
provided they have formed part of the deceased’s 
estate for at least six months before death. This is a 
valuable concession since by means of it the very heavy 
death duties now imposed on all large estates may be 
reduced by 15 per cent. 

It was at once apparent to us, however, that valuable 
as were these features, they would be very much more so if 
combined with the advantages of life assurance. Accord- 
ingly the Company at once issued their “ Victory Bond 
Policy ’’ which gives to the policyholder the full advantage 
of the benefit of drawing so that after paying the annual 
premium of say £5, £7, or £10, he may receive £100 within 
the year, without further payment of premium being 
required. 

The only point which rendered the policy less attrac- 
tive than a direct subscription was the fact that technically 
the Bonds would not form part of the assured’s estate for 
at least six months before death, but after representations 
made by us, the Treasury agreed that they should be 
available for death duties in the same way as if they had 
been in the possession of the deceased for six months, pro- 
vided they formed part of an original subscription of a 
Life Assurance Company. 


Providing for Death Dutles. 

I am sure, therefore, it will be perfectly clear to 
everyone that the ideal method of providing for death 
duties is to take out a Prudential Victory Bond Policy, 
especially when it is remembered that, in effect not only 
is a rebate obtained from the amount payable in duties at 
death, but also a rebate of tax on income during life. 

We have issued policies assuring £3,000,000 Victory 
Bonds under this scheme which has thus, as might have 
been expected, proved very popular and successful. As 
our total holding is £7,500,000 of these Bonds we are, there- 
fore, still able to issue policies to the amount of 44 millions. 
It was necessary for the Bank of England to supply us with 
a large number of Bonds of different denominations in order 
to supply the varying requirements of our clients. The 
actual number we have received is over 66,000, and the 
consequent coupon cutting will be no light task. 


Satisfactory Progress In General Branch. 

The progress made in the General Branch I regard as 
eminently satisfactory. Last year I said that our new 
venture in Fire and Accident business must be regarded 
as an offspring which would require careful consideration 
during its youth. Our offspring is still only a few months 
old and shows every sign of healthy development. 
The Fire risks which -we have accepted have been 
selected with the greatest care. Our rate of claim has been 
low, and in view of the high class of the business accepted 


may be expected generally to continue so, but at the same | 


time, I feel sure you will all agree with me that our wisest 
course is to husband our resources and hold reserves sufficient 
to provide against the possible fluctuations in the claim ratio 
which is inevitable in business of this kind, and more par- 


| 


| necessarily small. 


| offering in accident insurance is that it is necessary to hold 


| a larger proportion of reserve. 


| 


ticularly whilst the premium income in the early days is 
A large proportion of our personal 


| accident business was in connection with Ordinary and 


Industrial Branch policies with the right of renewal, which 
right, as you know, does not usually attach to Accident 


| policies; one result of this special advantage which we are 


“B” Shares. 

Our “‘ B”’ Shares must, I think, be regarded as an invest- 
ment which cannot be expected to bear immediate dividends, 
but which, if the business continues to develop satisfactorily, 
| as I feel confident it will, should in the future fully justify 
| the faith of those who have for many years regarded every- 
| thing Prudential as safe, sound, and profitable. 
| I now propose to refer to the Invested Funds of the Com- 
| pany, which, after making allowance for the loan we have 
| obtained from our Bankers, stand in the Balance Sheet of 

the Company at a figure of over £114,000,000. These funds 
are available to meet liabilities of the Company under its 
various contracts, and are, in fact, necessary in order to 
ensure the fulfilment of such contracts. They form unques- 
tionably an unsurpassed record of growth and progress, but 
by very reason of their magnitude alone they involve respon- 
sibilities which are particularly marked in the times we have 
| passed and are passing through. I refer in this connection 
to the depreciation which has taken place in the values of 
practically all investment securities. The promise of last 
year, evidenced by temporary appreciation in investment 
| values, has not been fulfilled, and we have again witnessed 
| heavy falls in the market prices of securities. 
The country is gradually and painfully adjusting itself 
| to the altered conditions induced by the war; the standard of 
| values has changed on all sides and money expressed in 
| terms of commodities has fallen heavily in value. 

Investors are demanding higher rates of interest on their 
new investments with the natural corollary of further falls 
| in the prices of existing securities. The result has been that 
| the Company has again to devote a large proportion of the 

year’s surplus to meet depreciation, £593,000 having been 
carried to the Investments Reserve Fund in the Ordinary 
| Branch and £400,000 to the Investments Reserve Fund in the 
| Industrial Branch. In addition we have carried £100,000 to 


| the Common Contingency Fund, which is not only available 
| 


| to meet depreciation, but has the further advantage that it 
may be used for other purposes if required. 


Co-oneration of all Classes. 

Last year I thanked all classes interested in the 
| Company for the loyal co-operation and the uncomplaining 
| manner in which they had borne the sacrifices entailed by 
| the war. This year I again ask for their co-operation and 
| support, and I am sure I shall not ask in vain. We are still 
| passing through a period of reconstruction which is pro- 
| foundly affecting financial values all over the world. That 
| our Company will emerge successfully I have not the least 
| doubt, but the Directors would be false to the trust reposed 
| in them by the shareholders and policyholders, and would 
| be unworthy of their own traditions if they did not take every 
| step in their power to preserve the undoubted reputation of 
| the Prudential for security. 


| Book Values of Securities written down. 
| For reasons which I have explained to you on previous 
| occasions, it has not been considered advisable during the 
past few years to use our Investments Reserve Funds to write 
down the value of securities. This year, however, it was felt 
| that the time had arrived when certain writings down should 
: be undertaken, and we have accordingly applied out of our 
Investments Reserve Funds £1,443,000 in the Ordinary 
| Branch and £1,100,000 in the Industrial Branch towards 
| reducing the Book values of securities. These amounts have 
been applied ‘in the main part towards writing down the 
| values of those securities where it was thought there was but 
| little chance of recovery in prices for many years. 
You will remember that in the Balance Sheet of the 
Industrial Branch of 1918, we showed an item of £4,237,500 
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which represented the outstanding balance of the loan we 
obtained from our Bankers in order to subscribe for 
£25,000,000 of 5 per cent War Loan. 

Our large subscription for Victory Bonds necessitated 
obtaining a further loan from our Bankers, and in July last 
the sum of £5,000,000 was advanced to us. This loan was 
obtained in the Ordinary Branch of the Company, as Victory 
Bond Policies have been issued only by that Branch, 


Reduction of Loan. 


During the year we have reduced the loan in the 
Industrial Branch from £4,237,500 to £250,000 and the loan 
in the Ordinary Branch from £5,000,000 to £3,250,000, 
having thus repaid during the year the total sum of nearly 
£5,750,000. 

British Government securities now represent 38 per 
cent. of the total Assets. This is the highest proportion 
ever recorded by us and may be usefully compared with the 
20 per cent. suggested by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as a suitable figure. 


Covernment Enquiry. 


In May last a Departmental Committee was appointed 
by the Government to enquire into the business carried on 
by Industrial Assurance Companies and Collecting Societies 
e < and to report whether any amendment of the law 
is desirable. 

Evidence was given before this Committee by the Prin- 
cipal Officers and Solicitor of the Prudential as well as by 
those representing other Industrial Companies and Societies, 
and by a number of other witnesses. 

We, of the Prudential, will welcome any well-considered 
attempt to improve the system under which the business is 
conducted and we have no hesitation in appealing to our 
past record as evidence of good faith in this connection. 

We have always felt that we have occupied the status 
of pioneers in this class of business and we have not been 
unmindful of the responsibility which that status involves. 

The haphazard system of provision for funeral benefits 
through the agency of burial clubs has, under our adminis- 
tration, given place in a comparatively short term of years 
to a well-ordered and established plan under which the 
benefits assured by the contracts are absolutely and un- 
deniably secure. 

The Industrial Branch of the Prudential provides for 
its policyholders the same security and most of the advan- 
tages which are to be obtained from a first-class Ordinary 
Life Office by a man able to take out a policy for thousands 
of pounds. 

Criticism has always, and quite reasonably so, been 
directed to what has been, in the past, the unavoidably 
high ratio of expense associated with the business, owing to 
the weekly collection of premiums at the homes of the 
assured. 


Block System. 


This admitted defect has now been overcome by the 
adoption of the Block System under which one agent will 
collect all the premiums payable within a given area. 

More than 70 per cent. of our Industrial premium in- 
come is now collected under the Block system, and the 
economy thus rendered possible is only retarded by our 
proper consideration for our agency staff. 


Reinstatement of Returned Employees. 


Whilst thousands of our agents were on Active Service 
during the war, those left behind rendered extremely valu- 
able service to the Company, and with regard to those who 
joined His Majesty’s Forces we undertook to reinstate them 
in positions not less advantageous than those they had 
previously occupied with us. 

Proper consideration for both of these classes of men 
requires that, subject to faithful service on their part, we 
should retain them in our employment should they desire 
so to remain, notwithstanding the fact that we have many 
hundreds of men in excess of the present needs of our work. 

This latter condition is, however, only temporary, and 
is in process of adjustment by the operation of two factors, 
on the one hand by the rednetion of the agency staff owing 








to retirements and promotions, and, on the other hand, by 
the continued growth of the business. 

At our present rate of progress we should be in a 
position to secure most of the economical advantage of our 
Block system in a few years’ time, and we are looking for a 
reduction of not less than ten per cent. in the ratio of 
expenditure. 


Future Prospects. 

You will share my regret that owing mainly to the 
depreciation in investments our profit-sharing scheme which 
had to be suspended owing to the payment of War Claims 
must again remain inoperative: having regard to the magni- 
tude of the income of the Company your dividend is not a 
large one, and you will remember that, out of any additional 
profit that may be made in the Industrial Branch over and 
above the fixed dividend five-sixths go to the policy-holders 
and the outdoor staff. 

Every year brings nearer the time when your fixed divi- 
dend will be provided, in the main, by the Ordinary Branch 
and when the contribution made by the Industrial Branch 
will not exceed the one-sixth which the profit-sharing scheme 
allows you out of surplus profit. 


Minimum Wage. 


In addition to the interest aroused by the Departmental 
Enquiry, public attention has been directed to Industrial 
Assurance business by agents, not associated with this Com- 
pany, on whose behalf demands were made which included 
recognition of the principle of a minimum wage. 


Prudential Staff Federation. 

We have always believed in the wisdom of keeping 
closely in touch with our men, anl a year ago a consultative 
committee was established in which members of the manage- 
ment and officers of the staff take part with representatives 
of the Prudential Staff Federation, a trade organisation to 
which a number of our men belong as members. 

This Committee has held meetings at regular periods 
during the past year, and a few weeks ago they made an 
unanimous recommendation to the Company in favour of 
those of our Agency staff who, capable of being employed 
as full-time men, have, owing to one reason or another, been 
earning, on commission terms, less than three pounds per 
week. 

Recognition was given to the difficulty to which I 
referred when addressing you last year, of maintaining “a 
standard rate of wage for . - men who for half the week 
are working, or perhaps not working, on commission 
terms.”’ 

Our block system helps us to bridge this difficulty, and 
although the cost to the Company is considerable, it will 
remove what has hitherto been regarded in some quarters 
as a hardship, and the advice of our General Manager that 
the recommendation of the Consultative Committee should 
be adopted was cordially agreed to by the Board. 

In these days we hear on all sides the cry for recon- 
struction, the cry for new methods, in fact for a new world. 
The growth of the past is judged to have geen unduly slow, 
and there is a demand to accomplish at one stroke all that 
we have desired and painfully struggled to achieve. 

The Prudential was the Pioneer of Industrial Assur- 
ance. We have seen it advance and, in face of what many 
thought insuperable difficulties, we have persevered until. 
as we believe, many of the most desirable results are in 
sight. 

Anxious as we are for still more rapid progress, we 
believe that the best results will be achieved by still 
persevering on those lines which have already attained so 
much, and in which, guided by our unrivalled experience, 
we have complete confidence. 

T now beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Sir William Lancaster in seconding the Resolution said: 
“Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the Resolution which has just been pro- 
posed so ably by our worthy Chairman As you know, I am 
taking the place of the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Horne, who is 
enjoying his long-deferred holiday of a trip round the world. 
Tn his last letter he spoke of being in the best possible health. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is somewhat of a disappointment on 
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your part and ours not to be able to declare a bonus, which 
we had hoped to have been able to do, except to policy branch 
holders. We thought it better to be wise and prudent, to 
strengthen our reserves in order to provide for any con- 
tingency that may arise in the future owing to the troubled 
state of the money market in this and other countries gene- 
rally. We therefore hope that we shall have your support in 
carrying out what we believe to be the best interests of the 
country. We have been able to help our indoor and outdoor 
staffs by providing against the increased maintenance 1n 
households, in order to repay them in some measure for the 
loyal services they have rendered us during the troublesome 
times. There was a financial philosopher some years ago who 
propounded ‘ What is a £?’ and great difficulty was found to 
answer the question. We have changed that now. Sir John 
Bradbury has put his name on paper and called it a £1, and 
he knows, you know, and I know that £2 has to go now to pay 
what £1 paid in the good old days gone by. Possibly I am 
the only man in this building here who is able to show a real 
sovereign. I like to carry one about with me to remind me of 
the good old times gone by. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the point I would like to 
mention is that although the outlook has been a very dark 
one, two bright spots remain—one is the enormous amount 
of the increase of our business, and the other is the high 
rate of interest at which we are able to invest our money. 
It is quite remarkable to think that we can invest in 
Government security yielding well over six per cent. This 
fact must have its advantages in the future. The other 
point is the increase in our business during the past year 
in both branches. A month or two back some scientific 
philosopher prophesied that 1919 was going to be the last 
year of the world. He did not keep this information to 
himself and went so far as to predict the exact day it would 
come to an end. The result of our business shows that this 
did not catch on with the general public. We, however, 
had one of our policyholders who wrote to say that as the 
end of the world was close at hand he should like to have 
his money, but to save inconvenience he would take it by 
instalments. We pointed out we did not follow his argu- 
ment, and we hoped that he would live long enough to pay 
more premiums. I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

Dr. Boswell, in rising to propose the re-election of the 
Directors, Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., W. E. Horne, and Sir 
John Luscombe, said :— 

It would be impertinence on my part to attempt to 
praise these ‘worthy gentlemen, but, at the same time, I 
should be wanting if I did not say a few words of appre- 
ciation for them. Sir Thomas has not only been an asset 
to this country but he has been a real national asset. Very 
few know how he has struggled on, bearing a double 
burden, during these very difficult times. None can say 
how much we owe him for the way he has helped in 
financial matters, but we can realise what he has done in 
the background, and much more we know nothing of. I am 
sure it is the wish of us all here to-day, that he may live 
long to hold the position he does here. All must be struck 
with the able way in which he handles his figures and facts. 

Mr. Horne, who is travelling round the world, is not 
entirely away on holiday. He is partly working on the 
business of facilitating and encouraging English trade in 
out-of-the-way corners of the earth, and is doing a real 
mission. 

Sir John Luscombe you all know as a man well versed 
in financial affairs, and we are constantly indebted to him 
for his sane and wise outlook on life, and his knowledge 
of all that concerns us here. I beg to propose the re- 
election of the three retiring gentlemen whose names I have 
read out. 

Mr. F. S. Schooling, in seconding the foregoing resolu- 
tion, said: ‘‘ We colleagues know that in our Chairman we 
have one of the best, kind-hearted men in the world.” 

The Chairman, in replying, said : ‘‘ I have just reminded 
you that the Prudential has been in existence three score 
years and ten. I ought to remind you that I can go one 
better than the Company, for during the present year I shall 
reach the number of four score years. I then contemplate 





resigning the Chairmanship, but I am willing to help in any 
other capacity.” 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. The retiring Directors were then re-elected, 


and after a vote of thanks to the Chairman the proceedings 
terminated. 
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